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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The hope will be expressed on Christmas Day in, 


almost every family in England that next Christmas 
will find the country free from war. 


well as the hope that the end was approaching on 


Christmas Day 1899 and Christmas Day 1g00. We | 


have become chary of confidence and afraid of prophecy ; 
but, granting the mistaken estimates of the early days 
and the real difficulties that remain, people would err as 
much in present diffidence as in past conceit, if they 
refused to grant that progress towards the fulfilment of 
peace is solid and as things go rapid. If we put aside 
the achievements of the pursuing troops and the stark 
blockhouses and look merely to the resumption of 
normal life in the colonies we are still driven, in spite 
of timorousness engendered by past mistakes, to the 
conclusion that Lord Kitchener will soon be able to 
send tidings of peace. Within the pale there is 
already a modified peace, and men are going about 
their vocations as here in London. 


Lord Kitchener has himself so far unbent from his 
reticence as to add to his weekly telegram that ‘‘ the 
progress during the week has been very satisfactory ”’. 
Christmas prospects must be exceptionally promising 


Imperial Yeomanry and is calling out six battalions of 
.. | Militia. 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


Kruitzinger is said to have been captured exactly on 
the anniversary of his first entrance into Cape Colony. 
There is no doubt that at the end of 1900 the Boers 


_ had greater hopes of causing serious sedition in Cape 
_ Colony. Their plans were prepared with the object of 


We cannot . 
forget that we have nourished the expectation as | 


to have induced him to advance so far into generalisa- _ 


tion. The columns report 458 Boers accounted for, 
and of these 48 have surrendered ; and the property 
captured includes 1,800 horses and 12,200 cattle. 
Everywhere the area of effective occupation is being 
spread wider, and blockhouses spring up to mark and 
ensure the fringes. The progress of the movement is 
especially vigorous in the Eastern Transvaal, where 
also it is most important; and the success of the 
scheme both here and in the South may be estimated 
by the frequent failures of the enemy to pass the 
barrier. It is a pleasant instance of international 
friendship that the Portuguese are sending Christmas 


offerings to the troops in the blockhouses and the rail- 
ways foregoing payment for the conveyance of them. | 


The blockhouses themselves are said to have received 
this much international flattery that the French are 
beginning to use them with success in Madagascar. 
Lord Kitchener has denied that he needs no more 
additional troops; but besides Colonial contingents, 
the Government is arranging for the enlistment of more 


_ tapping just so many sources of sedition. 


reaching as many parts of the Cape as possible and of 
Serious 
alarm was felt in England; but in spite of rampant 
disloyalty the invasion has been a continuous failure. 
De Wet received his worst rebuff in the north of the 
Cape and his less skilful subordinates have met with 
only ‘‘ snap successes ” and have spent the rest of their 
time in evading pursuit. Kruitzinger has shown the 
most daring in the war and the most brutality. Now 
that he and Scheepers and Lotter have fallen into our 
hands, the last serious effort of the Boers may be 
accepted as concluded. The success again belongs 
to General French. 


We seem to remember that Lord Rosebery a few 
years ago was quite pathetic on the subject of his 
exclusion from the chief arena of party warfare—where, 
by the way, Sir William Harcourt was just at that time 
having things much his own way. Did he not one day 
in conversation with a few faithful henchmen liken him- 
self to the little village children who can do no more 


_ than lift up the curtain a few inches and just catch a 


glimpse of the legs of the circus performers within? The 
tables are turned with a vengeance. It is Sir William 
Harcourt now who is in the village urchins’ plight. 
Exclusion from the House of Commons in these days is 
not such a cruel disability for a statesman as Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Brodrick have pictured it in the past. 
The public is not guilty of that failing of the Eighteenth 
Century Whig—idolatry of Parliament. 


Artistically considered, Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Chesterfield is his worst performance. It was far too 
long, and was entirely lacking in the perspective and 
crispness of style, which one expects from aman of 
Lord Rosebery’s literary experience and achievements. 
Though in no way ‘responsible for the fuss” which 
preceded the occasion, Lord Rosebery had evidently 
been affected by it. Driven by the desire to satisfy the 
ridiculous expectations excited by the press, Lord 
Rosebery tried to cover too much ground, and attempted 
a feat beyond his strength. Very few men in a century 
are physically or me cially equal to the task of talking 
for two hours to an assembly of five thousand persons. 
Bright and Gladstone could do it, but their mental and 
physical equipment was altogether exceptional, and 
Disraeli failed more than once in trying to follow their 
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example. Most of our living orators are content with 
shorter flights. We doubt if Lord Salisbury has ever 
spoken for more than an hour in his life: and Lord 
Rosebery would do well to refrain from imitating the 
giants of a former age 


The speech is very much more significant in the 
effect it is likely to have on the present grouping of 
parties than in its statesmanship. As a matter of 
practical policy, it contains no suggestion of any par- 
ticular value, nor is there anything new in its criticisms 
of the Government. But as a disturbing or, as some 
might wish to think, a harmonising element, the speech 
may very well be mighty. For ourselves we cannot 
see how any sane man can honestly put any construc- 
tion on Lord Rosebery’s treatment of the ‘‘C.-B.” 
position but an absolute repudiation of Sir Henry 
and all his views. One by one, point by point, 
Lord Rosebery not only rebutted but trampled 
with scorn on Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman’s 
favourite arguments. To reconcile the political 
attitudes of these two men would occur to none, 
unless it were a Gladstone or a—‘* Westminster 
Gazette”. In for once thus committing himself irre- 
vocably, Lord Rosebery showed himself a wise party 
tactician. He has said that which will make it easy 
for dissatisfied Conservatives or unhappy Liberal- 
Unionists to go over. He has given the rallying 
signal for all Liberals that are imperialist, whether 
declared or at heart. No wonder all the prominent 
members of the group are in boisterously good spirits 
just now. 


Mr. Asquith at Bilston on Thursday declared himself | 


in unmistakable terms Rosebery’s man. That is wise 
policy for this turn, for Lord Rosebery is the greater 
‘*draw”, but for the real gifts of leading, determination 
and staying power, there can be no question which of the 


two men has them. Hearing or reading Mr. Asquith, | 


one feels, whether attracted or repelled, that one is 
dealing with a strong man. And there was no want 
of strength in this speech. 
put a spoke in the wheel of the Liberal Imperialists, 
for whom we have a certain affection, but Mr. 
Asquith’s assertion that imperialism violates none 


of the principles of the Liberal creed will not bear | 
The plain truth is 
| Critics have hastened to claim for their pet politicians 


critical or historic investigation. 
that the Liberal conception of foreign and colonial 
policy has on the whole been as exemplified in Fox, 
Bright, Gladstone. Liberal imperialism is a con- 
version, just as is Tory democracy. Either party has 
adopted something from the other. 


Mr. Seddon, the most Radical Premier of the most 
Radical colony, has delivered a political judgment which 
should finally dispose of the notion that ‘‘ advanced ” 
ideas on social reform, in fact economic socialism pure, is 
inconsistent withempire. In supporting the unprompted 
movement to enrol another 1,000 New Zealand troops 
for service in South Africa—an example which Australia 
clearly is eager to follow—he asserted in measured 
terms his conviction that such a draft would have been 
unneeded if Boer confidence had not been buoyed up 
by the speeches of certain politicians at home. The 
Radical party has been fond of claiming that we owe 
the loyalty of the more distant members of the 
empire to the generous measures of self-government 
bequeathed by their predecessors. If the Liberal party 
are to be identified with the section, whom we may call 
for want of a better name pro-Boers, they have more 


monetary contributions ”. 


the Birmingham roughs to break up his meeting. The 
tumult was disgraceful : one life was lost at this peace 
meeting, and as usual the people to suffer most were the 
unhappy policemen, the servants of the Government. 
We sincerely hope if the police recognised any of their 
assailants in the Hall or through the broken windows, 
very severe measures will be taken with the offender. 
The crowd might in common decency have waited to 
hear if the orators were actually delivering the un- 
patriotic sentiments which were anticipated. Mr. Lloyd- 
George is a clever speaker, but the most persuasive 
speech he could have spoken would have been greatly 
less valuable to his party than this prevention of it. 
A reputation for martyrdom is a political asset which 
both Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Conor O'Kelly will 
now be enabled to put out to good interest. 


The other martyr, Mr. Conor O’Kelly, M.P., and 
four members of the United Irish League, indignant at 
the sale of a piece of property from which a tenant had 
previously been evicted, assembled on the spot and 
intimidated the purchaser into withdrawal. Castlebar 
is not in a proclaimed district, but owing no doubt 
to the conviction that no jury would allow their 
local prejudice to be overruled by the laws of 
justice, the accused were tried under the Crimes Act 
of 1887, and were sentenced to different penalties. 
Mr. Conor O’Kelly is a martyr to the extent of two 
months’ imprisonment. The act of intimidation synchro- 
nises with Mr. Redmond’s return from America. He 
has expressed himself delighted with the success of his 
tour. Logically he ought to be disappointed ; for the 
nature of his success had contradicted flat an alleged 
object of his mission. On starting he denied that he 
sought goldfields. On his return he puts the emphasis 
of his satisfaction on the “large and generous 
They were assumedly forced 


_ into his unwilling palm. 


We should be sorry to 


than cancelled by late speeches the sum of past | 


gratitude. The ‘‘loathsome cruelty” and ‘‘ methods 
of barbarism” are phrases read in the colonies with 


absolute disgust ; and no party leader who could bring | 
himself to condone them has any right to be concerned | 


even in the ranks of the Opposition with the govern- 
ment of an empire. There is a directness about 
colonial patriotism which cannot brook the philosophic 
cosmopolite. 


Mr. Lloyd-George probably knew well enough what 
to expect when he went to preach in Birmingham ; but 


it was as blackguardly as it was silly on the part of | 


The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty has been ratified by the 
Senate by a majority of 72 to 6. The result is cer- 
tainly a triumph for President Roosevelt’s Govern- 
ment; but that a treaty so eminently agreeable to 
the interests of the United States should find serious 
opposition was not likely in a nation never asleep to its 
own advantage. In some quarters the ratification has 
been accepted in England with smug satisfaction. 


and themselves as much merit as possible for the 
wisdom of their diplomacy. By some curious contra- 
diction of argument satisfaction about the treaty in the 
United States has been taken as the measure of Lord 
Lansdowne’s triumph. If Britain were England the 
treaty might be accepted as a passable compromise 
which, though not subject for congratulation, might 
very well be accepted in a time of stress. But Britain 
includes Canada, and the United States are not 
synonymous with America; and the true measure of 
the excellence of this treaty from the point of view of 
British politicians is Canadian dissatisfaction plus the 
complacency of the United States. Practically speak- 
ing the canal is the private property of Washington 
and the civilised world may be made to feel the effects 
of any irritability with which the Government may be 
affected from time to time. 


The announcement that Russia intends to convert 
Dalny, the terminus of the great railway, into a ‘‘ free 
harbour ” may be taken as an instance of the beautiful 
complacency which is the delight of Russian statesmen. 
No doubt the Russian Government, which will have 
spent approximately £ 100,000,000 on the railway, would 


| like Dalny to be a prosperous trade centre; but these 


free professions of Russian diplomacy have not in the 
past implied that foreign rights were guaranteed 
beyond the point of Russian interest ; and Russian 
interest is as much military as commercial. Port 
Arthur, which Russia was allowed to appropriate from 
a sort of pity that Vladivostock was often ice-locked, 
has never been a free port; nor will Dalny be more 
free from the unprompted advertisement of its com- 
mercial advantages. Nevertheless Russian diplomacy 
compels even from those who most suffer an unwilling 
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admiration. The expenditure on the railway is a 
monument of steady ambition which in the history of 
the modern world has a concrete parallel only in the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific. 


For the third time in three years an attempt is to be | 


made to settle the differences between France and 
Siam. 
Government, all of whose internal affairs are prosper- 
ing and peaceful, is a ground of hope that common- 
sense and ability will also be brought to bear on foreign 
affairs. The position is complicated. The French 


The progressive excellence of the Siamese | 
' at the door of the police. 


Radical papers on the false assumption that it was 
not. 


Mr. Ritchie’s answer to the deputation protesting 


_ against the state of the London streets at night was 


negatively sound, if positively inconclusive. It may 
be granted that no town in England, probably in 
Europe, offers such a painful spectacle at night as the 
central streets of London, but the fault does not lie 
The police station is not 


_ the primary agent of morality ; and were the police to 


Government makes an ingenious claim to a large slice | 


of valuable land, insists on the registration as French 
of many people who are indubitably subjects of Siam 
and asks for the various employments of the country to 
be thrown open to Frenchmen. In return the new 
French Minister is willing to give back to Siam the 
barren region of Chentabun. As Siam is willing to 
cede the territory asked for and to open the door to 
French competitors, there should be no insurmountable 
barriers. The registration question is not necessarily 
vital ; and so far the block is caused by the refusal on 
the part of France to cede Chentabun till Siam has 
fulfilled all her conditions. It is significant in view of 
French criticisms of other nations that even on this 
small point the French Government refuses point blank 
to submit to arbitration. 


The Industrial Supreme Court formed by the Civic 
Federation Conference held at New York is the latest 
American invention sprung at a moment’s notice on 
an astonished world. It is thus described. Thirty-six 
members selected in equal numbers from the capitalist 
and working classes and the general public—the latter 
quite distinguished, ex-President Cleveland and certain 
Roman Catholic bishops being amongst them,—are to 
form a sort of industrial clearing-house. It is to be 
administered: upon ‘‘Mr. Hay’s exposition of the, 
principles of American diplomacy, the Golden Rule 
and quasi-Monroeism to prevent the extinction of 
natural rights by the aggression of mere power 
and covetousness”. We may be excused we think 
at this stage from trying to explain or even to 
understand what precisely this means’ until further 
developments, if there ever are any. But we may 
just refer to the speech of Mr. Schwab the President 
of the American Steel Trust. It may please some 
people here that he ascribed the industrial decadence of 
the old countries to the limitation of the output of the 
unions. Yet he added that he had never had any 
experience of any union which had not this fault. He 
must have meant American unions because he said the 
labour contracts of the Trust contained no specification 
required by the organisations that the workers shall not 
be allowed to make more than a certain amount daily. 
Is it not evident that he might as well have ascribed 
American prosperity to this action of the unions? Each 
proposition would contain a non sequitur. 


After six weeks of apparently unnecessary delay the 
Judicial Committee have given their formal reasons for 
refusing to grant Mr. David Francois Marais special 
leave to appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. These reasons are very simple. A 
state of war may exist even though for some purposes 
civil courts may be open; and when that is the case 
these courts will not interfere with the military authori- 
ties, if they declare their intention to try cases before 
military tribunals. Given the state of war and it is 
very old law that the civil courts will not undertake any 
responsibility of interference while it lasts. It is certainly 
also common sense. Military courts do not imply 
irresponsibility. They are not even legal in the sense 
of military courts on the Continent during the ‘state 
of siege”. If persons administering what is called 
martial law exceed the bounds of their authority for 
carrying out necessary military precautions, they become 
liable to indictment as if they were civilians. That is 
the protection of the English law against the abuse of 
military power. A point in the case which was made 
clear was that after all Paarl, from which Marais was 
taken to Beaufort West, was in a proclaimed district. 
A good deal of pseudo-indignation was expressed by 


interpret their duties officiously they would be liable 
to mistakes for which no negative good could atone. 
The only radical, the only real, cure is a development 
of a higher moral sense in the community, and London 
is so cosmopolitan a resort of mere hedonists that this 
consummation is necessarily difficult and slow of 
achievement. Nevertheless there remains one possi- 
bility, the resort to State regulation. Many moralists 
confess to the manifest direct advantages of this 
system, but hold out against what they term the 
official recognition of vice. Such is the time-worn 
argument; as if the London streets did not bear 
witness every night of the year not only to the State 
recognition and toleration of vice, but to a ruinous 
indifference to the course it takes and the manner iv 
which it works. 


The London Municipal Society has sustained a heavy 
loss in the resignation by Lord Farquhar of the presi- 
dency. Without Lord Farquhar the Municipal Society 
would never have come into existence and in many 
essentials he has been the society’s mainstay all 
through. Of course his official position in the Royal 
Household made resignation necessary for him, but the 
society is none the less a loser. It will feel the want 
of him in more ways than one; for Lord Farquhar is 
not a reactionary and in London matters he has always 
been in favour of many schemes of municipal enterprise 
which now are universally approved, but in time past 
have been opposed by many, if not most, of the more 
prominent Moderates, as they then called themselves. 
On the water question, for instance, Lord Farquhar 
has always been on the side of public ownership and 


control. 


Whitelands Training College, Chelsea, is making a 
special appeal to meet very heavy expenses incurred in 
carrying out large and most admirable improvements. 
Only last year twenty new dormitories were added, 
the schools entirely refitted, and a laboratory and Sloyd 
room provided. Work more important from a national 
point of view than the training of girls for the career of 
elementary schoolmistresses there cannot be. Year by 
year elementary teaching falls more and more into the 
hands of women; and on the whole it is difficult to 
question that women perform this work better and in 
a higher spirit than men. They appreciate its human 
aspect more and insist on its merely professional aspect: 
less. And it is at the training college that the teacher 
is made more than anywhere else. Whitelands 
is one of the very best examples of the class and has 
for over fifty years so done its work as to be an 
honour to the Church and a benefit to the State, board 
schools taking quite as many of its students for 
teachers as Church schools. It would be well indeed 
if every Church educational institution were equally 
efficient. The claims of this college should also appeal 
to all who cherish Ruskin’s memory: for he loved 
Whitelands and, from the attention he gave to it and 
the benefits he bestowed, the college would seem 
always to have been in his mind. We cannot imagine 
a better or fitter object to receive assistance from the 
educational funds of the City Companies. 


Commercial education is a phrase which often con- 
notes much that is bad ; but the series of lectures which 
the Chamber of Commerce has arranged to be de- 
livered have most successfully avoided the narrowness 
and retained the utility. On Thursday Col. Hozier gave 
his second lecture on Lloyds in the Mercers’ Hall, 
and it may be taken as a type of the series. The 
Chamber of Commerce is the one body which has 
turned its attention to this sort of branch of intelli- 
gence and which have examined on it ; and the subjects 
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shown in the prospectus are so intimately concerned 
with civic life that the treatment of them involves a 
wider humanity than one often finds outside the sphere 
of literz humaniores proper. Between them, though 
they are quite unconnected, the School of Economics, 
which is theoretic, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
whose methods are practical, cover the whole ground 
and begin to supply a commercial education of which it 
is to be hoped that people will avail themselves as they 
should. The numbers who listened to Col. Hozier on 
Thursday night, as on the previous Thursday, are satis- 
factory evidence of general appreciation. 


A man of science has seldom received a more direct 
and at the same time ill-mannered compliment than Mr. 
Marconi. In making some experiments in aerial tele- 
graphy from Newfoundland he was reported by a too 
enthusiastic disciple to have received a message from 
the Lizard. He himself was much annoyed at the 
publishing of the information. The experiment was 
incomplete and even according to the report only the 
letter S—represented by three ticks—was hissed across 
the Atlantic. The result of the news was astonishing : 
cable shares fell with rapidity and the Anglo-American 
Cable Company in Newfoundland who have been granted 
a monopoly did Mr. Marconi the honour of arresting his 
experiments as an interference with their rights. A 
more narrow-minded and at the same time ludicrous 
display of selfishness was never given even by an 
American commercial firm. This method of dealing 
with Mr. Marconi is the modernised form of the treat- 
ment to which Galileo was subjected. 


In spite of the season there is a good deal of news 
for cricketers to talk about. The fall of the Australian 
eleven at Lord’s for 17 runs did not cause more 
surprise than the innings defeat of a representative 
Australian team at Sydney in the first ‘‘ test ” match. 
Mr. Maclaren’s audacious experiment in taking a bowler 
from second-class cricket has ‘‘come off”, as the 
phrase goes, beyond all expectation. At the same time 
the match was won by good all-round cricket and the 
eleven is described as the best fielding team yet seen in 
Australia. At home the M.C.C. has issued an attrac- 
tive manifesto, in which three points are discussed: 
an extension of the bowling-crease by a foot, the 
definition of throwing, and the preparation of wickets. 
The extension of the crease will help the bowler a little 
and so would be welcome. The question of throwing 
is left where it was; but the suggestion thrown out as 
regards the pitch is new and sensible. The proposal is 
that only water and the roller should be used in 
preparation. Those who remember seeing a wicket at 
Nottingham so hardened by mar! preparations that the 
rain stood on-it as on concrete will welcome this 
proposition as a sensible return to nature. These marl 
pitches are impossible for the batsman in wet weather, 
for the bowler in fine. 


The Bank returns of Thursday indicate the hardening 
of money rates usual at the end of the year. The out- 
side market has increased its borrowing whilst the 
home requirements for Christmas are reflected in the 
shrinkage of coin and bullion by £788,#00, of which 
£,60,000 only was taken for export, and in the expansion 
of the active note circulation by £358,600; the total 
reserve is lower by £ 1,147,000 and the proportion by 
37 per cent. at 45 per cent. The general improvement 
in the tone of the Stock Exchange has been maintained 
and the Funds have been firm throughout the week, 
Consols closing at best. Home Railway stocks have 
been an active market with advances in most instances. 
The American market still continues disturbed by the 
copper situation and the fears of the money position 
in New York. Prices advanced during the week in 
sympathy with Wall Street advices but the improve- 
ment has not been sustained. The Kaffir market has 
been animated and the leading shares have generally 
moved upward. At the time of writing however there 
is little inclination apparent to enter into fresh obliga- 
tions before the close of the account and the holidays. 
The remaining markets have not been of much interest. 
Consols 94,";. Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, 


1901). 


t 


CHRISTMAS. 


A LAY preacher has recently observed that Christmas 

‘*gives the young people a chance”. This is 
more deeply true, perhaps, than the genial author of 
‘* An Editor’s Sermons” intended. It is no doubt the 
case that ‘‘ around the Christmas hearth there may be 
warmed in comparatively indifferent hearts a healthier 
idea of family life”, but it seems hopeless to establish 
any direct connexion between a high standard of domes- 
ticity and the most domestic of Christian festivals. In 
Scotland, where the observance of Christmas has prac- 
tically ceased for centuries, the domestic affections are 
perhaps stronger than in any other country, though they 
are less ardently expressed. Indirectly, however, as 
sustaining in the public mind certain truths of inesti- 
mable value, the Christmas Festival does probably 
minister to humane interests of the first importance. 
The pathetic story of the Nativity, impressed on the 
general attention by a thousand co-operating but 
various influences, sets in prominence the most 
helpless figures in the whole range of normal 
human experience—the young mother and the new- 
born infant. Within the Christian sphere maternity 
and childhood are hallowed states, which command 
the instinctive respect of the average man. What 
can be more suggestive of the divine power of the 
Christian religion than this recognition of weakness 
as sacred? In savage warfare the woman and the 
chiid have no rights—they are the first victims of war, 
or, at best, its prizes. Even in the warfare of non- 
Christian nations, which are not savage, there is no 
sense anywhere of any special protection due to women 
and children, and the approach of a hostile force is pre- 
ceded by the panic-stricken flight of the non-belligerent 
population. The most common incidents of conquest 
are brutal outrage and massacre. But the conscience 
of Christendom is quite clear as to the intrinsic wicked- 
ness of such procedures, and though, as in China, it is 
possible for Christian troops to lapse into the worst 
excesses in circumstances of extraordinary provoca- 
tion, yet in the wake of such barbarities there follow 
quickly disgust and shame. 

Unique in many other respects, the war still proceed- 
ing in South Africa is certainly unique in the consider- 
ateness which has marked the action of the conquerors 
towards the women and children of the vanquished. 
The morbid credulity and eager calumny of the pro- 
Boers have a certain interest, as indicating, though in a 
strangely unbalanced and perverted form, the influence of 
a properly Christian sentiment. The mortality among 
the Boer children in the cencentration camps, though 
easily explicable by natural causes, and scarcely ex- 
ceeding the infant death-rate of our poorer urban 
districts, troubled the public conscience in a way which 
was quite distinctive, and there is an apparent satisfac- 
tion at the official assurances that new and more con- 
siderable efforts are to be made to arrest and reduce it. 
It is not without suggestiveness that infanticide was 
the scandal of Scotland until recent times ; and, though 
other causes may be assigned, yet it is not extravagant 
to suppose that some influence ought to be ascribed to 
the fact that the Scotch nation had largely lost from its 
view those humane aspects of the Divine Incarnation, 
which the Festival of Christmas sets in prominence. 
No one can study the tendencies at work in modern 
society without feeling anxiety as to the future. It is, 
of course, manifest enough that public opinion is at 
present extremely sensitive on the subject of the 
economic status of women and children. Protective 
laws are almost yearly added to the statute-book, and, 
though some are impracticable and many are unen- 
forced, yet their mere enactment testifies to the public 
vigilance. But, if count be taken of the deeper in- 
terests of that higher morality which has its spring 
and perfect expression in the Gospel, it will be hard 
to escape the fear that the public conscience is becoming 
apathetic or confused. The eternal condition of that 
chivalry, which venerates weakness and in the frailty 
of motherhood and infancy recognises a _ challenge to 
all that is least selfish in our nature, is a high standard 
of personal purity: and that condition is directly 
menaced by the low doctrines as to the relations of the 
sexes which are preached incessantly by much rotten 
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literature and debased drama in our time, and is 
perhaps still more effectually endangered by the waxing 
luxury of a social system, which is at once wealthy 
beyond all the precedents of history, and leavened 
by deep discontent. In these circumstances the Christ- 
mas Festival assumes a character of solemn and far- 
reaching significance, and thoughtful citizens may 
correlate their accustomed observances with their most 
cherished ideals of the family and nation and their 
most earnest efforts to raise the levels of the general 


life. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S NET. 


| oe ROSEBERY’S speech at Chesterfield is going 

to have a great effect upon the near future of 
English political parties, carp the critic never so justly 
at its manifold and obvious faults of composition. The 
defects, indeed, strike you in the eyes, as our neigh- 
bours say. The speech was intolerably diffuse and cut 
up like a schoolboy’s essay into innumerable heads and 
sub-heads. It was padded with threadbare platitudes 
and stuffed with cheap sneers at the Government. But 
these errors of style and taste, however they may 
offend the fastidious, do not in the least affect the 
average Briton—rather, he likes them. He is fond of 
verbosity : he revels in platitudes: and whether by 
training or instinct he has a knack of getting through 
layers of superfluous stuff at the bed rock. And 
imbedded in the Chesterfield oration are one or two 
statements of such cardinal and catholic importance that 
they will work changes in the structure and play of 
British parties. In the front of these stands the declara- 
tion that Liberals ‘‘ are free from the Irish alliance and 
its consequences”. We remember of course the “‘ pre- 
dominant partner ” speech and its feeble retractation in 
1894. Lord Rosebery must have realised by this time that, 
had he stuck to his’ renunciation of Home Rule, he 
would have been kept in office by the Tories for another 
three or four years, and he might have been Prime 
Minister at this moment. But, besides the fact that 
statesmen seldom repeat blunders of this kind, Lord 
Rosebery has given a reason for breaking with the 
Irish Nationalists, which will make him enormously 
popular in the country, but which will hold him ina 
vice for the rest of his political life. British Liberals 
are emancipated from the Irish alliance, not only 
because it has been repeatedly repudiated ‘‘in terms 
almost insulting”, but because the Irish party ‘‘ have 
now ranged themselves openly with the enemies that 
we are now fighting in the field”. That is a popular 
and patriotic reason for cutting off the Irish from com- 
munion with the Liberal party : but it is also a reason 
out of which even Lord Rosebery will find it impossible 
to shuffle hereafter. The definite and irrevocable emanci- 
pation of one of the great British parties from the yoke 
of the Irish Nationalists is, we imagine, an announce- 
ment of the first political significance. 

This declaration was followed by four ‘‘ pieces of 
advice” to the Liberal party, which, when examined 
coldly, will be found to be a very shrewd appeal to 
the prejudices (using the term in the good sense) of 
a vast section of the British nation. ‘‘The primary 
duty of the Liberal party is to wipe its slate clean.” 
Some people have read this to mean an oblitera- 
tion of the ancient traditions of one of the two parties 
in English history, a piece of foolish impertinence 
inconceivable in the author of ‘‘ Pitt”. Others have 
interpreted it as a repudiation of Mr. Gladstone on the 
part of ‘‘the patron of Midlothian ”, which would have 
been brutally tactless, and, whatever else he may be, 
that Lord Rosebery is not. We take the phrase to be 
Lord Rosebery’s way of telling the Liberal party that 
since the retirement or Mr. Gladstone it has been making 
a fool of itself, and that it is time to pull itself together— 
precisely what thousands of Britons have been thinking 
for years. The next piece of advice is ‘‘ not to pro- 
mise more than you can perform”, a copy-book 
heading, we grant, but cunningly devised for its 
purpose of condemning quack programmes. The third 
piece of advice is ‘‘ not to move very much faster than 
the mass of the nation is prepared to move too”, a 
sound Tory maxim whose truth is in nowise diminished 
by its familiarity. The last piece of advice strikes a 


newer and a deeper note, and is that the Liberal party 
‘shall not dissociate themselves, even indirectly or 
unconsciously, or by any careless words, from the new 
sentiment of Empire which occupies the nation”. This 
is an explicit though perfectly courteous repudiation 
of what, for want of a better word, we must call 
Campbell-Bannermanism. For it is ‘‘the careless 
words” rather than the malevolent purpose of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his friends that has 
wrought so much mischief at home and abroad. Now 
let us pause fora minute, and see what we have got 
out of Lord Rosebery, through the windings of his 
verbiage. We have got the abandonment of Home 
Rule ; the plain counsel, wrapped in a harmless meta- 
phor, to the Liberal party to give up playing the fool : 
the caution not to deal in delusive promises or to go 
too fast; and finally the exhortation to love our 
Empire as we love our families and our homes. This 
is a great deal; so much, that half an hour’s reflec- 
tion and a fair knowledge of his countrymen should 
convince anyone that this is just the man and these are 
exactly the ideas to suit the majority of the nation. 

But Lord Rosebery spread his net beyond the working 
and middle classes. His allusions to our foreign policy 
were a skilful bid for the confidence of the commercial 
and educated sections. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s power and popularity have not 
increased since the General Election. What has injured 
him more than anything has been his tactless and pro- 
vocative language towards foreign nations. A states- 
man may make one mistake in this direction, but if he 
makes more than one, the impression that he is 
dangerous sinks deep into the popular mind. Business 
men and others, whose trade is not the manufacture of 
arms or votes, cannot but be uneasy at the hatred and 
suspicion, with which we are, as Lord Rosebery says 
too truly, regarded by our Continental rivals. We 
heartily agree with Lord Rosebery that our future 
foreign policy should be one of reassurance, and should 
be directed to soothing the susceptibilities and allaying 
the alarm which are inevitably excited by the expansion 
of our Empire. There is something else about Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attitude of late which has not helped his 
popularity. The Colonial Secretary has harped, a little 
too frequently and perhaps a trifle harshly, upon 
‘unconditional surrender”. With the unerring pre- 
cision of the born orator, Lord Rosebery has put his 
finger upon this vulnerable spot in his adversary’s 
armour. Lord Rosebery is the first statesman in the 
front rank who has made any definite suggestions in 
the direction of treating for peace with the Boers. It 
matters little or nothing to the man in the street that 
Lord Rosebery’s suggestions are impracticable. The 
proposal, for instance, to treat with Mr. Kruger and 
his fugitive ‘‘ Government ” is absurd in point of form. 
We have annexed the Transvaal, and its only Govern- 
ment is our own. Neither Pitt nor Bismarck had 
annexed France when they treated with provisional 
governments. But this is a difficulty which seems to 
the ordinary citizen pedantic. What will please him 
is. the spirit of Lord Rosebery’s remarks. What 
Lord Rosebery means is that we should despise 
the services of no intermediary, whatever his posi- 
tion, if he can aid in bringing about a safe and 
honourable peace, and unaffected by the fullacious 
historical analogies the average Briton probably agrees 
with Lord Rosebery. 

It is astonishing that so many newspapers have 
missed the importance of Lord Rosebery’s pronounce- 
ment in favour of granting an amnesty to the Cape 
rebels. The SatrurpAy Review has so often pointed 
out the danger of pardoning colonial rebels before the 
war is over that we need not repeat our views. The 
talk about a ‘‘ bloody assize” is of course mere rhetoric. 
Everybody knows that after the war is over, those against 
whom nothing can be brought except the act of war will 
have no reason to complain of the vindictiveness of their 
conquerors. But Lord Milner must be allowed to be 
the best judge of the effect of an amnesty before 
the war is over. As the masses are certain that 
Lord Rosebery is not a pro-Boer, he will gain rather 
than lose in their eyes by erring on the side of 
generosity. Altogether, this Chesterfield speech is 
exactly suited to the intellectual twilight in which 
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the majority of the electors dwell, and it is | 
therefore a cunninger piece of workmanship than | 
friends or foes have apparently been able to dis- | 
cern. Imagine its effect upon many of the Liberal- 
Unionists who reluctantly followed the Duke of Devon- | 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain into the Tory camp, where 

they have never been quite comfortable. Here is a 

statesman, they will say to themselves, who is as great | 
a nobleman as the Duke of Devonshire; who is as 

Radical in domestic politics as Mr. Chamberlain and | 
far more sympathetic ; who has given up Home Rule; , 
who may be trusted to guide our foreign policy without _ 
offending other nations; and who is as passionately — 
enamoured of the Empire as any Minister since | 
Chatham! The combination should be irresistible! | 
Indeed, unless our information is wrong, it has 
already begun to work its charm, and has detached 
many from the great Unionist coalition. But the 
most beautiful peach has often on its nether side a fatal 
speck of decay. The Chesterfield harangue is a mere 
wind that has passed over our heads, unless Lord 
Rosebery has the courage and the industry requisite 
for the task of governing this Empire. It has to be 
said that he has not hitherto shown a single sign of either 
quality. But it may be Lord Rosebery has Gadshill’s 
‘receipt of fernseed” and ‘‘ walks invisible”, this | 
Chesterfield meeting proving his midsummer eve, | 
when these undiscovered qualities, sprouting vigorously, | 
will push to the surface. If this fairy process should | 
indeed work, then we may look for great changes, and | 
some rather dramatic developments in British politics. 


THE CHANCE OF REFORM FOR 
SANDHURST. 


HE most obvious official retort to all recent 
criticisms on the Royal Military College at | 
Sandhurst is to say that the whole matter has been 
carefully investigated and is now under consideration. , 
It is true that a Committee on Military Education has 
been sitting for some time past and that we are 
anxiously waiting for its report. Has the inquiry been | 
searching and thorough, and will it lead to any of those | 
much-needed practical reforms which we have so fre- 
quently advocated? There are at once some grounds 
for hoping this will be so and some reasons for fearing 
that it will not. It is known that the subject excites | 
great interest, and that it is looked upon as part of 
that wider problem of Army Reform which everyone 
desires to see solved. The Terms of Reference, though 
they included Woolwich in their scope, supplied the 
necessary material for a thorough investigation of all 
that affected Sandhurst. In the first place the com- 
mittee has had to decide whether in their opinion 
Sandhurst should be maintained at all; and, if so, 
whether the existing system of administration and educa, 
tion is satisfactory, or whether they should recommend 
changes. It is probable, but of course not certain, 
that they will answer the first question affirmatively ; 
it is earnestly to be hoped that if they reach the 
second they will reply to it with an emphatic nega- 
tive ; and that as to the third they will have found 
in it a field for much valuable suggestion. One of the 
points brought under the committee’s notice is whether 
the instruction at Sandhurst should be purely technical, 
or to some extent general, ‘‘ with a strong military 
tinge”. We hope that in dealing with this question 
the committee will have considered at the same time 
the age at which cadets should commence their course 
of study and the length of time they should remain. 
Mr. Cole, in a letter which appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review last week, proposes that students should | 
not be sent to a military college at all until after | 
they have completed their ordinary education—duly 
| 


infused, according to his plan, with the ‘“ military 
tinge”. Then of course their training at college — 
would be entirely technical, and we believe that | 
it should be so in any case, though always with an | 
exception in favour of modern languages, for the con- | 
tinued cultivation of which young officers should be | 
given special facilities. Another important question on | 
which the committee has had to express its opinion is 
the comparative value of officers trained at Sandhurst 
and those who come into the army through the Militia ; 


the evidence on this point should be extremely interest 
ing. There is a final paragraph in the terms of refer- 


_ ence which invites the committee to report on any other 


matter they may deem of importance in providing 
candidates for commissions, and educating officers of 
the junior grades. 

With such foundations to work upon it would be 
almost impossible for the committee not to produce 
some very instructive and valuable minutes of evidence. 
Every kind of witness seems to have been called. It 
is said that when the committee visited Sandhurst and 
examined certain under-officers and cadets on the spot 


| they only did so in the presence of the Governor and 


the Assistant Commandant. If this is true it is much 
to be regretted ; for the evidence of an intelligent cadet, 
if given honestly and without any sense of restraint, 
might have been important, whereas na one with any 
experience in such matters will pretend that under 
exactly opposite conditions it can have been worth 
anything. 

Again, how far will the report logically bear out the 
conclusions suggested by the evidence? And suppos- 
ing the report to be satisfactory, on the whole or 
entirely so, to what extent will the Government and 
the War Office give effect to the committee’s recom- 
mendations ? On these two points—and of course they 
are the most important—we confess that we are in 
some degree prepared for disappointment ; for in specu- 
lating as to what any committee is likely to do or say 
one instinctively turns to the chairman for a hint, and 
the chairman we find in this case is a politician who in 
our recollection has never—except perhaps on one well- 
known occasion—shown the slightest desire or ability to 


| leave the beaten track of conventional mediocrity. The 


high position he occupies in the Government has puzzled 
his numerous friends, but he probably owes it to a 
general confidence that he will never do anything 


| embarrassingly original. Can anyone picture the First 


Commissioner of Works drafting a report full of drastic 


_ proposals? If we are entirely wrong in supposing that 
| the chairman’s own political temperament is likely to 


be reflected in the report of the whole committee, we 
may still be justified in fearing that his influence may 
have had, generally, a paralysing effect, and to say the 
truth we are afraid that this may have been the inten- 
tion of those who originally chose him to preside. 
But assuming that, either with or without his co-opera- 
tion, the report of the committee is thorough and its 
recommendations wise and vigorous, is there not too 
much cause to fear that the War Office will adopt its 
usual dilatory and disheartening tactics; that it will 
endorse some few of the proposals, mutilate others, 
ignore the rest, and fix some remote date before§which 
no change of any kind is to take effect? Lord Roberts 
was at Sandhurst this week ; but if he only goes there 
when the college is in full dress, when governor and 
assistant-commandant are on their very best behaviour, 
he will not have an inkling of the true state of things, 
and might have no difficulty in thinking that the 
governor was efficient, the assistant-commandant com- 
petent, and the cadets being well trained. 

It is just as well to realise that the whole inquiry may 
prove disappointing. The belief that commissions and 
committees will always be followed by official or legis- 
lative action seems to be perennial; but surely our ex- 
perience tells us that in numberless instances people 
who are in earnest in trying to remedy some abuse reach 
this half-way house, and then find that they have simply 
been decoyed into a trap. It is pathetic to see the old 
confidence so regularly renewed. The actual weight of 
any given case is of course a considerable factor in 
making an inquiry real or illusory, and when the subject 
itself is important, and not surrounded by any disturb- 
ing elements of sentiment or political prejudice, a Royal 
commission, or a committee such as the one we have 
been considering, may produce excellent results. It is 
well to remember, on the other hand, that inquiries 
relating to army questions, and especially Army Reform, 
have been of all others the most unfruitful and unlucky. 
We can only hope for the best. In the meantime it is 
uafortunate that the report of the committee is not yet 
presented, and that it is therefore unlikely to appear 
before the New Year. It is unfortunate for at least two 
reasons. First, because the longer the question of 
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reforming the Royal Military College is postponed, the 
worse it must be for the army and the country. 
We are just blundering to the end of a great 
war, which by a very providential arrangement has 
supplied us with a tremendous object lesson in our 
military inefficiency, without at the same time bringing 
on us any of those more permanent humiliations which 
a similar lesson almost anywhere else than in Africa 
would have involved. We have thus been given 
breathing time to reform our military system ; we find 
the people exactly in the right mood to encourage any 
reasonable measures that may be attempted, and of 
these a change in the method of training young officers 
is one of the most urgent. It should be made at once, 
so as to accompany, and if possible slightly precede, 
those other larger changes that are required for the 
rank and file, and in the general organisation of the 
army. Another reason for regretting any delay in the 
issue of the report is that it gives the forces of 
obstruction and vested interest at Sandhurst time to 
make various preparations for the defence of their 
garrison. We do not, however, think this a very for- 
midable consideration. The story goes that the veteran 
Governor has been promised a further ‘‘ continuance ” 
of his term of office, the Assistant Commandant a fresh 
‘*extension” of his, and that a general undertaking 
has been given that no changes of any kind are 
likely to be made in the near future. We trust and 
are inclined to believe that, if any such assurances 
have been given, they will soon be repudiated; 
for although we have said that we should not 
be completely surprised if the report should turn out 
disappointing, our actual expectation is rather the 
other way, and we confess to feeling sanguine. 
Nothing, however, can be done, very little good 
of any kind can be the result, if salutary recom- 
mendations are made and then only disregarded. An 
uncomfortable impression prevails in some quarters 
that the Government have found that army reform 
means more than they bargained for, that they 


are in short frightened about it. But there should be 
nothing alarming in the report of the Committee on 
Military Education, which they themselves appointed ; 
and if, when that report appears, they will stand by it, 
accept its conclusions, and above all carry its recom- 
mendations into effect, they will show everyone that 
they are in earnest, and will at the same time be con- 
ferring almost incalculable benefits on the army of 
the future, and on those whose safety it is intended 
to insure. 


THE CHARITY THAT PUFFETH UP: 
A Lay Sermon. 


B Berne is an etiquette of charity as of other things 

in which people have to take part in the ordinary 
course of their lives. One of the most elementary rules 
is that it must not be performed ostentatiously. It is 
not to be boasted about. Whatever credit one takes to 
oneself for it must not amount to more than a modest, 
quiet, approving self-complacency. So much is allowable 
for the satisfaction of one’s own egoism without being 
offensive to that of others who have not had our oppor- 
tunities of exercising benevolence, or who for one cause or 
another may have not exercised it in the particular case, 
or not on so large a scale as ourselves. Much private 
charity is doubtless distributed with sufficient regard to 
this rule, since any breach of it beyond a certain 
point would imply a lack of good form as evi- 
dently as it would be a transgression of the com- 
mand that the left hand should not know what 


the right hand ‘doeth. On the whole, therefore, it 
might be said that apparently most people do not 
take an extravagant amount of credit to themselves 
on the score of their charities, do not behave them- 
selves unseemly over their benevolences, and that they | 
are not undulv puffed up. Whether we accept this | 
lenient view of their case, however, depends very much 
on the view we take of the meaning of charity itself. 
Suppose the people on whom we bestow our benefac- | 
tions have a moral if not a legal right to receive them 
Further that there are cases where this 
moral right ought to be expressed by a law which . 


should turn the objects of our bounty into persons 
as independent as ourselves of gratuitous assist- 
ance. In such cases as these where would be the 
excuse for any even of that modest self-complacency 
which we have granted does not usually pass beyond 
recognised limits of good taste into offensiveness ? 

We will take just one instance by way of illustra- 
tion. In certain trades the right of workmen to receive 
a definite obligatory compensation from their employers 
has been granted by law. Before this right was con- 
ferred they were dependent on the charity of their 
employers for any alleviation of their loss and suffer- 
ings. Can it be said that any employer with a real 
conception of what is due from him to his neighbour 
would prefer that the previous voluntary relation 
should continue? To say nothing of the cases where 
employers did not recognise any demand even on 
their charity as usually understood, a good man 
must feel that it were better the relation should not 
be a voluntary one. He ought not to feel that his 
granting compensation entitled him to claim credit for 
charity. It is a false charity that prefers to make a 
gift rather than to admit a claim whereby the sphere of 
his individual donatives would be restricted. The truly 
charitable person feels no satisfaction in contemplating a 
wide field for his benevolence. What he prefers is that 
this field should become constantly narrower : that when 
the claims of others to be helped, or to be in an inde- 
pedent position for helping themselves, are valid then 
these claims ought to be recogmised as such, and 
charity ought to disappear into other spheres. There 
is nothing more opposed to the spirit of charity, the 
dyarn of S. Paul, than the feeling that our charities 
are to be made with the direct, and even, as some people 
appear to think, the principal object of spiritually bene- 
fiting ourselves. This is a kind of egoism as unwarrant- 
able, if not so disagreeable, as that of the persons who 
look upon charity merely as a means of exercising 
patronage, of having a clientele of dependents on their 
bounty, and as a means of obtaining servility from 
others. These are modes of the charity that puffeth up; 
they imply the state of mind that is at the opposite 
poles of pure charity, which would first seek as an in- 
dispensable preliminary the allowance of claims founded 
on obligation. It is a mean view of charity that it is 
only a relation between individual and individual who 
have no claims on each other. Far more really chari- 
table is it to hold that this relation would often be best 
replaced by the admission of an obligation by the State 
to take much of private charity out of the hands of 
individuals. Thus the poor law, imperfect and objection- 
able though it is in many respects, is a truer enuncia- 
tion of the principle of charity than if the relief of the 
poor were left wholly to individuals. The case of the 
hospitals would be another illustration of the same 
principle if the State had recognised its duty towards 
them. They would both be admissions of rights in 
others, and when that step is taken there is no room for 
the charity that puffeth up, as there may be even in the 
subscription lists or collections for the hospital funds as 
they are at present raised. Who does not know how 
hard it is to suppress the silly feeling of complacency 
which comes over one on sending a shilling to a fund 
for some object which is too vague to arouse any sense 
of right or duty! This is not a grace of charity in any 
sense, and what is to be desired is that the sphere of such 
actions should be as limited as possible. A wider view 
of the duties of the community must replace this petty 
individualism. 

It is altogether a mistake to suppose that in re- 
legating to individual benevolence the support of a 
retinue of charitable objects we are following a 
tradition of the healthier and more organised society 
of the ante-commercial ages. That is not so at 
all. In some respects the relations between a 
great landlord and his tenants may, even in these 
days, be something like what it used to be, but 
it has departed in great measure from its original 
character of a recognised relationship of fixed rights 
and duties. The benefits conferred in those days by the 
lord on his tenants had nothing in them of the character 
of almsgiving. By custom or by law their rights and 
duties were defined: the lord claimed no merit and 
the retainer bore no stigma of pauperism. The stigma 
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of pauperism is in fact only imprinted when we give 
_alms to gratify our own feelings withcut the feeling of 
obligation and a claim of right by the recipient. This is 
the mental condition under which most of our benefac- 
tions are made when they are made at large ; it is the 
condition which has affixed so deep a disgrace on the 
receipt of poor law relief from the State because the 
true principle has not been admitted. We have 
admitted no claim, no right, of the poor founded on 
any similar relationship towards the State as that of 
the retainer towards his lord. The poor law began 
with the breakdown of that relationship, and it is be- 
cause no other has ever yet been substituted, except the 
feeble one of the charity-giver towards charity-receiver, 
that State relief is yet looked on as disgraceful. We 
have treated the poor ‘in the lump” as an individual 
does the beggar when he tosses him a coin in the 
street; that is to say on the principles of private 
charity which, being conferred on unknown persons 
without the admission of the right to receive, is precisely 
the kind of charity which is demoralising to both. This 
conception of the effect of such charity is happily 
growing. It is the new idea at the bottom of the dis- 
satisfaction with the present form of poor law relief, 
and of whatever seriousness there is in the movement 
to supersede it, in so far as it is possible, by the provi- 
sion of pensions for old age. The moral basis for this 
provision is altogether different from that of the existing 
law, which has hardly ever been put higher than as a 
measure of social necessity and police regulation. 
Overlooking this, some people have at times vaunted of 
our nation’s ‘‘charity”. In truth that is precisely the 
kind of charity which is puffed up because it does 
not recognise the true ground on which alone it ought 
to be exercised ; that is to say an existing right in others 
to receive help from the community on the basis of 
justice. We need hardly say that we use this illustra- 
tion of the poor law for a wider purpose than to show 
the true view that ought to be taken of the function of 
the State in relieving the actually necessitous poor. It 
applies to every case where a moral right to the aid of 
the community at large can be claimed for any class of 
the people who are under disadvantages, and need pro- 
tection from social or economic oppression. An un- 
willingness to concede this right when it is made out is 
clear proof of the want of real charity, and of the 
existence of that kind of charity which puffeth up when 
it is proposed to substitute for the concession of the 
right some form or other of private benevolence whether 
purely individual or even more cr less organised. The 
application of this test of a true charity is destructive 
of many pretences upon which a good deal of unctuous 
self-approval is frequently based. We do not cut away 
the ground from true voluntary benevolence, doubtless 
a form of the charity that is ot puffed up. There are 
benefits and pleasures to which it would be impossible 
to establish a right as it would be absurd to set one up. 
To give your neighbour one such benefit is an act of 
grace and Christian in its character. Such kindnesses 
can hardly spring from other than individual goodwill ; 
they come from the heart. Such do not necessitate 
either poverty or misery in others or a superfluity 
of good things for yourself. One rich man can be 
charitable to another rich man and, what more often 
happens, one poor man to another not less poor. 


ENGLISH WHEAT—THE OLD ORDER. 


ee throb of the threshing machine grew more in- 
sistent as we neared the top of the hill from 
which we could just see the last pulsations of the gale 
breaking in fitful puffs of white spray on the distant 
sea wall. Below us, secured by that same sea wall, 
lay the marshes that once were the Wentsum, the 
old sea channel inside Thanet up which our fore- 
fathers brought their goods to London. Briton, Roman, 
Jute and Northman had alike used that channel and 
left his mark on the land through which we were 
driving. That very morning we had seen, as we started, 
the great wall of what once was the island fortress of 
' Rutupiz, over against us lay the farm that still carries 
a modern rendering of the name Eopwines-fleot, the 
Ville of Sarre through which our road lay had its tale 
of British barrow and Saxon grave; even the farm 


into which we were just turning was no child of to-day. 
We pulled up in the yard and our host led the way to 
the barn: such a barn; ‘‘ there’s more than an acre of 
thatch. I’ve done it three parts round in my time”: it 
was easy to believe his statement that he could carry 
into the barn all the corn grown on seven hundred acres 
of arable. The great timbers, like the knees of a ship, 
stretched up into the dusty twilight, it was over fifty 
feet to the ridge and the threshing machine stood com- 
fortably inside and swallowed the shocks of corn that 
slid down from an upper level. We were on Church 
land, an old manor of the Archbishop’s, the next 
farm had been his park and hunting seat, and the 
great barn went back to the days when that Prince 
of the Church was like the scriptural patriarch 
in his flocks and his herds, his corn and wine. 
But from the fast-running threshing machine our host 
had caught a great double handful of the flowing grain 
and brought it out to the light. ‘‘lf the millers want 
good wheat, they should give a price for it. I couldn’t 
get two shillin’ a quarter more offered for my Old 
Hoary last market than for flat catching stuff like this”. 
And he pulled out from one of his vast pockets a little 
bag and turned out some more wheat, big white berries 
half as large again, but soft and dull as compared with 
the Old Hoary, which was bright and angular and 
flinty, with somehow an indescribable air of breeding 
against the other wheat. 

Our host was a notable wheat-grower, even in these 
days when wheat, apart from its straw, means so 
little to the farmer, and we had come to discuss 
with him the great question, that had been raised 
by the millers, of the deterioration of English wheat. 
As the threshing machine ceased for the dinner-hour, 
we sat down in the doorway and our friend proceeded 
to unroll his mind, the ample experience of a lifetime 
of wheat-growing. Twenty-five years ago every 
farmer, who had any pride in his farming and decent 
land, grew nothing but the high-class wheats, for 
which our friend's farm was famous, like the Old 
Hoary or Rough Chaff and Red Lammas, because 
for such corn the miller would pay a higher price. 
But with the influx of American wheat the miller 
found he could utilise what had hitherto been the 
poorer grades of English wheat by a suitable mixture 
of hard foreign grain. The replacement also of the old 
millstones by steel rolls enabled the miller to make as 
white a flour out of red wheat as out of the fine white 
sorts. The result is that the price of all wheats has 
sunk to much the same level, the miller will only give 
an extra shilling or two a quarter for the finest as 
against the coarse wheats. As a natural consequence 
farmers, except on the most favoured soils, have given 
up the high-class varieties in favour of coarser sorts 
with a stronger straw or a generally greater yield. The 
seedsmen when introducing new varieties have made 
strength of straw and largeness of berry their marks of 
excellence, and if the farmer can sell such wheat as 
well or almost as well as the older sorts, why should he 
run the risk of growing those that are more fastidious 
or weaker? Eventhe old Rivet wheat, with its rank 
growth and reedlike straw, that was almost lost in 
England twenty years ago, has been resuscitated and is 
extensively grown in the Eastern Counties. If the 
miliers cannot get good English wheat, our friend con- 
cluded, it is their own fault, because they would not 
pay a proper price fer it. 

And now what is the miller’s story ; it is the bitter 
cry of the inland miller who finds himself suffering 
under the competition of the millers at the seaports. 
He says he can no longer buy English wheat strong 
enough to make flour without admixture of foreign 
corn, for which he has to pay freight dues which his 
competitor at the seaport escapes. While he does 
not expect that English can ever become as hard as 
the American spring wheats, yet if the bulk were 
only as good as some of the varieties before mentioned, 
which used to be the staple article twenty years ago, 
it could be ground alone for flour and the miller 
would be relieved of his dependence on foreign grain. 
As to this mysterious quality of strength in which 
English wheat is deficient as compared with the 
foreign spring-sown corn, it is difficult to define 
with any exactness, but it is generally associated 
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with a small, translucent and horny-looking grain: the 
experts will talk learnedly about gluten and gliadin, 
ferments and the like, but when the public are gone, 
they at once set about knocking down one another’s 
card houses of theory. The practical aspect of the 
case could not be better illustrated than it was by one 
of the millers present at a little meeting held in Mark 
Lane the other day to discuss this very point. He had 
made flour from six different kinds of wheat separately. 
Of these flours six loaves were then made in a similar 
way, the same weight of flour, yeast, salt, same baker, 
same oven, the same everything except the original 
wheat. There was on the one hand hard Kansas wheat, 
the same variety grown in England for one year, and 
four sorts of English, ranging from the old Red Lammas 
to Rivet wheat. To the mere buyer and eater of bread 
the difference between the loaves was scarcely credible, 
but all the old hands considered them honest represen- 
tatives of well-known facts; the American loaf was 
half as big again as that made from Rivet wheat and it 
had an appetising appearance that somehow suggested 
butter and cheese and a jug of ale. The two worst 
English loaves looked solid, dull and pale by com- 
parison, the two best were more taking and practically 
intermediate in character. That was strength—the 
miller explained—the capacity to hold more gas and 
water and make more and bigger loaves per sack of 
flour, also to have an appearance, a ‘‘ bloom” 
which the softer English flour never gave. The 
English loaf he admitted had the better flavour and 
kept sweet and savoury: English flour too was un- 
rivalled for pudding-making, but the public or rather 
the baker must have strong wheat for  bread- 
making. And one result was that the inland miller 
was rapidly being forced into doing exactly what the 
seaport miller did, buy and grind foreign corn, but ata 
disadvantage due to his position. 
which we are referring was being held to discuss a 

lan of inquiry and experiment in the direction of 
improving the bulk of English wheat. It is not enough 
to go back to the good old varieties : on most soils 
they are not free enough, new sorts must be raised 
combining strength with the cropping powers of the 
starchy wheats, a work that can only be accomplished 
by patient crossing and selection. Meantime some- 
thing can be learnt as to the influence of soils and 
manure on this precious quality of strength, and it is 
an interesting ‘‘ note” of the change that is creeping 
over English education that the scientific men con- 
ferring with the millers were representative, one of the 
agricultural department of next to the oldest university 
—Cambridge ; and the other, himself an Oxford man, 
of the Agricultural College of the newest University— 
London. 

The American experiment stations are hard at work 
in the same direction ; their millers have been complain- 
ing that quality is being sacrificed to yield ; science and 
practice have long been combining there, so if English 
wheat is to continue to exist at all, it is high time to be 
taking thought how to make it the best, for by the best 
alone can our agriculture live. But as we talked the 
subject over with our farmer friend he was frankly 
pessimistic as to results: he had seen wheat fall from 
sixty to thirty shillings a quarter and wool from half a 
crown to fivepence a pound: by the time the work was 
done there would be a substitute for bread like 
flannelette for true woollen goods. The public would 
buy it because it was cheap, the public had ceased to 
know good from poor stuff of any kind, cheapness was 
the only thing they could measure. Meantime the drill 
was steadily working up and down the smoothly rolling 
land outside, and the seed wheat, typical both of the 
eternal habit and the eternal hope, was dropping, 
dropping into its appointed place. 


THE HEART OF FRANCE. 


i ha. frantic rush of the automobile and the dreary 
plodding of the pedestrian are alike destructive 
of the true joys of road travel. The cycle alone 
combines the fitting amount of exhilarating exercise 
with the satisfaction that comes from distance sur- 
mounted. Scenery, fresh air, and history can alike 
be absorbed in due proportion by the wise cyclist 


The meeting to | 


| and the wise cyclist is he who carries his baggage 
| with him so that when he will he may halt for the 
_ night in any spot that takes his fancy. Through the 
old Rhine towns or by the shores of Como the cyclist 
may wander and see a hundred beauties or enjoy 
| glimpses of the past of which he never dreamed when 
_ he lounged on the benches of a steamboat. Whether 
| he is swinging down the curves of an Alpine pass, 
catches glimpses of the smoke curling up through the 
| pines from the village below, or sees before him the 
' towers of some old Italian city glowing in the sunset, 
| he must be prosaic indeed if he feels the romance of 
travel less keenly than the wayfarer of the last 
| generation who had been jolted all day in a carriage. 
| But it is in France that the cycle has especially revived 
| the pleasures of the road and has reopened treasures 
which the horrors of French cross-country trains had 
| closed to all but the hardiest. In Normandy and 
| Brittany the British bicyclist has for long been con- 
| spicuous but southwards we see him but rarely, and yet 
| there lies the real heart of France. Round the Loire 
' and in the country beyond were enacted the scenes 
which gave to the France of the early Capetians and 
the Valois the most dramatic of all histories. 

The plain which stretches away round Chartres is 
dreary indeed. For forty miles hardly a house ora farm 
is to be seen, the road runs to the horizon and is lost 
in the haze of heat. This is La Beauce the great corn- 
growing district of France. The sparse villages have 
neither architectural beauty nor historic association 
to make them attractive, yet the true epicure in travel 
will work his way over those steppes to appreciate the 
glories of Chartres and to see her spires beckoning to 
him miles away across the plain, as Ely soars over the 
fens. Orléans has little to remind one of its place in 
| history, a tasteless statue of the Maid and a pseudo- 
Gothic cathedral only offer further incentives to 
fly from the glaring streets which would imitate 
| Paris, but are in poor contrast to the. taste- 
| ful buildings which we find in modern Germany. 
“At Orléans begins the journey along the Loire. In 
| spite of shallows and long stretches of pebbly bed laid 
| bare by the drought, the Loire is a noble stream and 
| where there is a river there is charm. What greater 
| delight than to pedal along a perfect road always 
within sight of those gleaming reaches? Few miles 
will pass but some historic site calls for a halt. 
| Beaugency is a typical town of the country. Standing 
on a hill above the river it looks up and down the 
valley for miles. The curious will find in it monuments 
which link it with every epoch of the history of France. 
The massive tower called the ‘‘ Tower of Czsar” was 
built by a baron of the eleventh century ; the church, 
| where two Councils were held, was built in the same 
| century and burned by the Calvinists in 1567. The 
Hétel de Ville has a delicate and tasteful facade which 
does not need the salamander of Francis I. (so ubiquitous 
in these districts) to declare its Renaissance origin. 
The wars with England and the later wars of religion 
played havoc with Beaugency, and made its history an 
epitome of that of many of the cities of Touraine and 
Central France. The Black Prince took it in 1359, 
the Gascons in 1366, Du Guesclin in 1370, from 1417 to 
its delivery by Jeanne d’Arc in 1429 it was taken and 
retaken fourtimes. Condé pillaged and dismantled it in 
1562, and was followed by Coligny and Guise. In 1567 
it was burned by the Huguenots whose excesses were 
repaid in kind by the Catholics after S. Bartholomew. 

Even Blois has not more bloody memories, ard in the 
chateau at Blois the tragedy of the Valois reached its 
culminating point. Tradition has retained every step 
taken by Henri le Balafré Duc de Guise on the last 
morning of his life, the chimneypiece against which he 
was leaning when the summons came for him to join 
his nephew the King, the room through which he 
passed greeting his assassins on the way, the door 
through which he was stepping when Montsery stabbed 
him in the throat and the King’s bedroom into which 
after a hundred blows he yet succeeded in crawling to 
die. The ceiling and fireplace, the staircase, and the 
tracery of the tower without, all make Blois one of the 
marvels of the Renaissance. Nowhere, even in Italy, 
can we raise so vividly the spirit of that strange, 
revolting and fascinating period. The Valois are the 
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Sforzas and the Baglioni without their wild dare-devil 
courage. But they have all the treachery, and the 
darker vices which, joined with the love of the beautiful 
and the worship of the artist, make up the princes of 
Renaissance. The visitor who will climb steep and 
tortuous streets may find in Blois many monuments 
of that time. The Hotel d’Alluye, built by the Finance 
Minister of Francis I., has a courtyard and a gallery 
decorated with terra-cotta medallions not surpassed 
in the Certosa of Pavia and the chimneypiece in the 
principal room is a chef-d’ceuvre of the period. From 
Blois we can ride to Chambord through the park. The 
most magnificent specimen of Renaissance domestic 
architecture in France, it is now a mere shell ; within it 
is bare as a barrack, with nothing to people it but the un- 
lovely memories of Francis I. in his decline, a broken- 
down voluptuary, scribbling his unhappy experience of 
the fair sex on a window pane which the Grand Monarque 
broke to please the mistress of the day. Far more 
pleasing is Chaumont which looks eastward to Blois 
and westward to Amboise and Tours. Here the last 
interview took place between the second Henry and 
Becket, when the king exerted all his old influence to 
win back his old friend. ‘‘ All these things will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me” said the 
prelate, and went away to England and martyrdom. 
The present building dates from the sixteenth 
century. It belonged to Catherine de Médicis, who 
exchanged it with Diane de Poitiers for Chenon- 
ceaux. To-day it belongs to the Princesse de Broglie 
whose name conjures up the aristocratic Liberalism of 
the nineteenth century. Thus in nearly all the Loire 
chateaux we may find memories linking together the 
most diverse periods of the story of France. At 
Amboise again, standing on the crest of a rock on the 
same bank, we find ourselves again in the midst of the 
Renaissance and the religious wars. There is the iron 
balcony where the chiefs of the conspiracy, to which 
the town has given its name, were hanged. For two 
days the Guises made its courtyards a shambles. The 
whole Court of Francis II., among them the young 
queen Mary Stuart, assisted at the spectacle, recalling 
the scene in the Vatican when Alexander VI. and 
Lucrezia applauded the skill of Cesar Borgia as he 
shot down some condemned wretches in the gardens 
below. The Guises however had but repaid treachery 
with murder and Condé, to save his life, was forced to 
dye his own sword in the blood of his accomplices. 

Chenonceaux recalls the softer side of the period 
which has charged Amboise and Blois with horrors. 
It was Diane de Poitiers who first designed the 
galleries which, built over the river itself, offer a unique 
view up and down the Cher. Few great homes have 
known a stranger destiny than Chenonceaux. After 
passing through the hands of Catherine de Médicis, the 
Dukes of Vendome and the Condés, Dupin the farner- 
general in the reign of Louis XV. entertained here 
Montesquieu, Voltaire and Bolingbroke. Its penultimate 
occupant was M. Wilson, the ill-famed son-in-law of 
President Gréevy. A run of twenty miles through 
meadows bordered with hedges, which might be in 
Somerset, will take us to Tours. There are the 
vast ruins of Chinon, once the stronghold of Henry 
Plantagenet, above the silvery Vienne. Here he re- 
turned to die muttering ‘‘ Shame, shame on a conquered 
king” and in its halls Jeanne d’Arc first met the prince 
she was to make a king. Hard by are Ussé and Azay- 
le Rideau with their tapestries and precious furniture, 
their lakes and gardens blazing with begonias, while 
the massive walls and turrets of Langeais, singularly 
like the stately but more gloomy Glamis, make clear 
the old alliance between French and Scots. 

Few will turn away from Tours without pushing on 
to Saumur, most beautiful of all the cities of the Loire. 
Thence we may go still westward down the river to 
Angers, or southward to Poitiers, but we may well 
in any case ride the ten miles to Fontevrault where at 
the head of a narrow valley stands the vast Norman 
abbey now a convict prison. The effigies of Henry II., 
Queen Eleanor and Richard I. are still there, though 
their dust was scattered at the Revolution. ‘‘ Sprung 

»from the Devil” said Richard ‘‘to the Devil we go”, 
and the grim surroundings of to-day do not clash with 
the traditions of their house. 


THE TREE YGDRASIL. 
O FEARFUL Ash, O weeping Form, 
O Thing of woe and ire, 
Deep-rooted in the primal dark 
Of all desire, 


With arms uplifting to the sky 
Above thy rocky den 

Thy million trembling leaves which are 
The thoughts of men. 


I heard thee moan upon the night, 
And sigh in woeful weeds 

For all the grief the year has bought 
By desperate deeds, 


Drowning the heavens with thy tears, 
Thy wild and driven hair 

Darkening the stars, thy shredded leaves. 
Cast through the air. 


Out of Valhalla comes a noise 
Of revelry renewed— 

Old warriors athirst for blood 
Of morta! feud. 


Amid the storm thou listenest 
Through all the frozen earth, 
For the rumour of an ancient tale 

Of promised Birth, 


When he that mourns in Balder slain 
The unremitted blood 

Himself shall free within himself 
The risen God. 


When every leaf shall turn to fruit, . 
And wingéd seeds shall fall, 
And Spring eternal break the husk 


Of Winter’s thrall. 
ALICE BUCKTON. 


THE OLD TIME GUNNER. 


I the sportsman of 1801 and his faithful keeper were 

to rise again, they would rub their eyes and be slow 
to believe in the resurrection. They would look around 
on a country they could scarcely recognise. High 
farming has come in since their time, though it has 
fallen upon evil days. Wheat may have tumbled to 
less than half the prices they knew, but everywhere 
available land has been turned to account. Swamps 
and fens are covered with crops: rushy’ meadows 
have been drained and pastured with such cattle as 
| they had never dreamed of: but what would touch 

them most nearly is the advance in agricultural 
machinery. In the place of the rank stubbles where 
| the coveys would sit quietly well into October, 
| the fields which they used to walk over, ankle- 
| 


deep, are shorn bare almost as bowling-greens. The 
familiar partridge has changed his habits: he is become 
wild as the hawk in late autumn and wary as the curlew. 
Where are the hares the old time governor loved to shoot 
or course? Thanks to arbitrary legislation they are 
well-nigh exterminated where great landlords have not 
a good understanding with easy-going tenants. In his 
day the pheasant was rather a rara avis: a few wild 
| birds in his coverts, like the advent of the woodcocks, 
| gave zest to his ordinary sport. Now he might see his 
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favourite coppices absolutely alive with them, and would 
be staggered when he stumbled into the silvan poultry- 
yard, with hand-fed birds crowding round the coops, like 
sheep about the feeding troughs ina bitter January. And 
what surprises would await him, when he came to consult 
files of ‘‘ The Field” and run his eye over the advertising 
columns. The revolution in firearms: the absolutely 
incredible butcheries at battues : the fabulous records of 
grouse-driving and partridge-driving. And if he were 
a Highlander, he would think regretfully of his life of 
struggle between backward rents and crushing mort- 
gages. The hills that were ranged by some herds 
of black cattle, the moors that yielded a few 
brace of moor-fowl or black-game have become veri- 
table gold-mines to his more fortunate representa- 
tives. There are deer forests, often enclosed by wire 
fencing like a Southern park; and desolate stretches 
of heather and peat bog, where the grouse have 
got up as the ‘‘vermin” have been killed down, 
and both of them are fetching phenomenal rents. 
Looking at the changes from the purely sporting point 
of view, we doubt whether the shooters of the old 
school had not the best of it. They had a great deal 
of constant amusement for very moderate outlay: they 
had more of the genuine excitement of the primitive 
hunter: they were in closest intercommunion with 
their favourite dogs, and they were undoubtedly more 
independent and scientific. The Highland laird would 
never have put himself in the hands of astalker, to lead 
him up to his deer and tell him when to let off his piece. 
The Southern squire would have deemed it dull work, 
indeed, to leave his setters or pointers at home while he 
walked his stubbles or turnips, or to stand in slush or 
snow at the end of a dripping ride, while flights of 
pheasants were being driven over his head. Tastes 
change with times: we are not urging even the com- 
parative results of two systems; we only indicate the 
attitude of the man of the olden time. 

Britain was a wilder Britain than it isnow. Thenas 
now, the keeper waged relentless war against ‘* vermin”, 
but with flints and antiquated single barrels the process 


‘of destruction was slow and there was no extermina- 


tion. The keeper’s tree or the display on the gable 
end of his cottage was such a museum of natural 
history as is never to be seen nowadays. There were 
hawks of all kinds—peregrines, harriers, kestrels 
and buzzards, down to the keen sparrowhawks which 
are still with us in plenty: there were polecats in 
abundance, as well as stoats and weasels: the badger 
who had his burrows in many a gravelly coppice 
suffered for sins of which he was falsely accused, 
and in the northern counties of England, as all over 
the Highlands, the eagles, the wild-cats and the 
marten-cats were numerous enough. With all these 
sorrows abroad, to say nothing of ravens and hooded 
crows ; with estates indifferently guarded or scarcely 
preserved at all, the game had a hard struggle for 
existence. Somehow, they not only survived, but multi- 
plied. Dandie Dinmont could tell Captain Brown that 
the hares were as many as the sheep on Charlie’s Hope, 
though the Duke’s keeper never set foot on the ground, 
except when he came up the water for a foxhunt. John 
Pinner could aye keep Meg Dodd's larder supplied 
with grouse, till the new-fangled notions came up and 
the young laird and his factor and the sheriff began 
to make trouble. But the old sportsman neither desired 
nor expected heavy bags : even Colonel Hawker’s most 
memorable performances, though triumphs of steady 
shooting under difficulties, would sound ridiculous in 


point of number at the present day. The old sports- 


man never saved his coverts for big shoots: he 
walked them indifferently all through the shooting 
season, as he worked his fields. When the stage- 
coaches or posting were the only means of transport, he 


stayed at home all the year round, and even in spring or 


summer his gun was his constant companion. It 
always came to his shoulder for a shot at hawk or 
crow, or for knocking over an outlying rabbit. ‘‘ His 
gun,” we say, for he had no great choice of artillery. 
His venerable single-barrel was an old and trusted friend, 
and he was familiar with its eccentricities. He had 
learned to make allowance for the length of the barrels 
which sometimes disturbed the balance, and slow and 
sure was the characteristic of his shooting. Having 


but a single chance, he took deliberate and deadly 
sights. With snipe, for instance, his aim was specially 
fatal. He waited calmly till they had done with their 
zig-zagging, and then they were caught in the charge 
which had had time to scatter. With waterfowl and 
the quick divers, he was necessarily at a disadvantage. 
With the slow ignition of the flint, or even later, of the 
percussion-cap, they had time, if they were looking out, 
to duck to the flash. Colonels Hawker and Thornton 
were for ever bewailing their frequent mishaps, 
when flints were damped on a soaking day, and yet 
such is the strength of prepossession or prejudice that 
Hawker clung to his flint to the last. Even with the in- 
troduction of the percussion locks, such disappointments 
were still frequent. The wet would sink in under the 
cap, and after the misfire, there was the clearing out 
the touchhole with the pricker, while the rain was run- 
ning into the pockets, to clog the mouth of the powder 
flask. Priming with damp powder was next to im- 
possible: there was no calculating the charges poured 
down the barrel, and ramming home the wads tried 
impatience to the utmost, till the heavy loading rod 
replaced the more slender ramrod. But all these 
troubles were discounted and taken as matters of 
course by men who did not foresee the age of the 
hammerless breechloader and the practically rain-proof 
cartridge. 

The old sportsman cherished his solitary piece and 
paid personal attention to it. Often he would trust the 
cleaning to no hands but his own. He had his imple- 
ments for taking the locks to pieces and he was 
thoroughly versed in their mechanism. Coming home 
from shooting he would adjourn to the gun-room 
before changing his clothes, and set to work 
with the turnscrews, the feathers and the oil. The 
breech was carefully rinsed out, till the water that 
flowed from it was limpid, and then the piece 
was carefully swathed in flannels, like an old woman 
crippled with lumbago. The gun-room opening on 
the grass was his favourite snuggery. There on wet 
days he would coin wadding out of cardboard or old 
hats: the walls were adorned with sporting prints 
with cases of rudely stuffed birds and beasts redolent 
of pleasant memories, and his faithful dogs had always 
the run of it, curling up on the rug before the blazing 
fire. There was a kennel, of course, under charge of 
the keeper, but the veterans had the entrée of the house. 
The modern sportsman, if he owns anything beyond 
his keeper’s retrievers, seldom has a glimpse of his 
dogs till he meets them on the moors in August. In 
former days it was the friendly familiarity with the dog 
that gave the chief zest to the sport. In deep stubbles and 
swampy ground, it was a joy to see the way they under- 
stood their business and the intelligence they brought 
to the work. The older of them had come to know by 
instinct where to look for the game and the juniors 
were apt pupils. They skirted the borders and hedge- 
rows at mid-day, and drew cautiously over the stubbles 
in the afternoon when the coveys were not on the feed. 
We are bound to say the discipline was sometimes 
severe and the breakers harsh to brutality, but it was 
an age when schoolboys had sore trial of scourgings and 
knew it was useless to complain. In compensation the 
dog of approved character was patted and had his com- 
forts attended to in all essentials. The water-spaniel 
who had been diving after teal or duck was never sent 
off to shiver through a frosty December night on a 
wisp of straw in a draughty kennel. He was welcomed 
to the parlour, carefully rubbed down, and left to his 
hunting in dreamland on the warm rug, while his 
master sipped his port and sucked his pipe. There 
were mantraps and spring-guns in those days, but the 
squire had seldom much trouble with poachers. The 
head of game was not great enough to repay systematic 
raiding, and with the primitive means of transport, the 
difficulties of sending it to a market were well nigh 
insuperable. The keeper did his patrolling during the 
day, but generally passed peaceful nights between the 
blankets. He was content with his wages and had 
small expectation of tips. Everything in those days 
was on a modest scale. As the squire would have 
stared at flocks of home-fed pheasants, his man would 
have been staggered by the sight of a sovereign an 
knocked over by the proffer of a banknote. ’ 
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“*GRISELIDIS.” 


Ts ordinary Englishman looks down on the mere 

Frenchman with a good deal of contempt. It is 
hard to understand why. For a long time, it is true, 
we were ahead of the French, as indeed of all other 


| 
| 


nations, in commerce, engineering, many sides of | 


science. But those days are long past. The French- 
man now engineers as wellas the Englishman, or better, 
his commerce is growing, he has for countrymen great 
painters and sculptors. But it is in the interest he 
takes in all the arts that he leaves the ordinary 
Englishman nowhere. In England we are all willing 
enough to throw away the taxpayer’s money on com- 
mercial schemes. To open new markets to the 
trader and manufacturer, to assist the agricultural in- 
terest, to do anything that will enable bread to be earned 
and money saved more easily—for these objects we are 
always ready to hand over our cash to enterprising 
statesmen. We hand it over by hundreds of millions at 
atime. It is true we grumble, yet we hand over. But 
let the object be the preservation of a Richmond land- 
scape, the beautifying of a town, and with what 
difficulty the money is raised! Only by private 
enthusiasts battling with their whole might against 
stupid opposition and indifference can the thing be 
done. And if the question were one of subsédising an 
art, in ever so small a way, any government which 
dared be rash enough to propose anything of the 
sort would stand a very fair chance of being over- 
turned. Infinitesimal sums are given each year for 
pictures, and towards the teaching of music, and for 


sweetmeats ; and he (and especially she) knows they 
can always be got from Massenet. ‘* Manon” and 
Werther”, who can hear them without being re- 
minded of a nauseating draught of sugar and water? 
There is a place for sugar in art; but it needs acorrec- 
tive touch of acid to make it palatable to a healthy 
taste. The sweet acid or acidulated sugar of Chopin, 
though there is always something suggestive of poison 
about it, does not sicken one after a few bars. I 
must admit that less than a single act of any 
opera of Massenet has always wearied me. How 
tiresome the incessant lusciousness of the melodies 
in ‘* Werther”! Or rather, Massenet has only two or 
three melodies which he eternally varies with the same 
honied harmonies, not only in ‘‘ Werther”, not only in 
‘“Manon”, but also in this his latest achievement, 
‘““Grisélidis”. It is full of effects of -muted violins, 
and of violin and ’cello solos, and these always bring 
down the house. For, as I have said, the Parisian 
loves sweet things. It is only fair to the French to 
say that all the serious musicians to whom I have 
spoken take the English view of Massenet, qualified 
with a high admiration for what they call his technique. 

Let us see what sort of libretto Massenet has had to 
work on. The late Armand Silvestre and the living 
Eugene Morand have simply taken the old yarn—a poor 
thing at its best, though it does turn upin Boccaccio and 
Chaucer—and have made it into a pantomime. I know 


| of no poorer piece of work: the late Mr. Hueffer’s 
_attempts for Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Bennett’s 


_ attempt for Dr. Stanford 


books for the British Museum—though in this last | 


case the amount is ridiculously small, the publishers 
being compelled by law to give their wares to the nation 
—but what would happen if Mr. Balfour suggested 
granting afew thousand poundsa year towards a national 
opera! In France things are different. Thousands a year 
are given in each of many towns. Then there are the 
Prix de Rome. There are the great art schools of Paris 


attempts for Mr. Cowen, Mr. Sturgis’ more recent 
none of these is poorer than 
the handling of the story which is now drawing hundreds 
of people a night to the Opéra Comique. The principal 


| person is The Devil, who is an imitation, a prepos- 


where the most eminent men teach at a price which would | 


be scorned by our English professors—schools which, 
nevertheless, cost thenation immense sums. In short, the 
Frenchman takes it as a matter of course that the things 
which make life beautiful—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, literature-——must be paid for, just as the 
things that make life easier, and money-gaining more 
rapid, must be paid for. He is not wholly concerned 
with the material side of life. Talk to the average art- 
student and you find him passionately occupied with 
his art, thinking little about ‘‘ getting on”. Talk to 
an English musical student and you find that he thinks 
scarcely at all of his art save as a means of getting on. 
Read a report of a meeting of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians and you find that all the members of that 
wonderful association think mainly of getting on. The 
French student wants to become an artist, and the 
public wants him to become an artist. The English 
student dreams chiefly of getting on, and the public 
only respects him in proportion to the progress he 
makes in that admirable art. 


In so far, then, the Frenchman is much superior to the | 


Englishman. As for practical results I am only qualified 
to speak about his music. Not that practical results are 


terous compound, of all the other devils I remember. 
Of course he is comic, comic in the common cheap way, 
comic by dint of sheer stupidity and lack of humour. 
When he comes down the stage repeating the stale 
refrain of his big song, 


Loin de sa femme qu’on est bien! 


he reminded me of one of our noble serio-comics of the 
music-hall. He is lame and raises many a laugh by 
limping ; also he jumps and gains more laughs. As 
this is probably what the authors desired, the surviving 
one may be congratulated on a success. There are other 
characters. Grisélidis herself, for instance, is there to 
sing Mr. Massenet’s most sugary melodies, but for no . 
other reason that I could see. Her husband has, per- 
haps, a better excuse for his presence : without him, 
him and his infant, Grisélidis would have no excuse for 
singing Mr. Massenet’s melodies. The infant must not 
be forgotten. She is put in to produce an effect of 
cheap pathos, and she produces it. Her mother prays 
over her, and the part being taken by what the pro- 
gramme describes as the ‘‘ petite Suzanne ”, I heard all 
round me, naturally from female lips, French equivalents 
of the English exclamations ‘‘ Dear little thing!” 
‘* Sweet little darling”. My readers will not expect me 
to describe the plot of a pantomime: enough to say 
that it is sufficiently absurd. There are miracles and 


| things at the end, and all ends happily. 


of necessity the most important thing. The Frenchman | 


fills his life with the interest and colour of the forms of 
art he loves; and, for him, that is the main thing. 
Still, other nations look for results, for great art works ; 
and I frequently look to France for a fine opera. But 
whether it is that the invention of the majority of 
European composers is at present paralysed, or whether 
some unknown influences are at work, the fact remains 
that France produces no finer work than, say, England. 
The Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique of Paris most 
frequently fill their bills with ‘‘ Faust”’, “‘Carmen”, and 
other well-worn favourites; and the novelties brought 
out during recent years are distinguished neither 
by their novelty nor beauty nor dramatic force. 
Louise” is the only exception, and of ‘Louise ” 
Ishall speak at some future time. The other day I 
went to Paris to hear ‘‘Grisélidis”. It is drawing the 
public in such prodigious numbers that I had to be 
content with a seat only one stage lower than the gods. 
That can be readily understood. The Parisian loves 


There is little to be said about any particular 
numbers of this opera. But I may remark that the 
Devil’s song is as vulgar as anything to be heard in a 
London music-hall, and that while it was being sung | 
heard all around me smothered ejaculations, “ Mais, 
c'est chic!” On the other hand the Autumn song of 
Grisélidis is beautiful and full of—for once—genuine 
emotion. The rest is neither here nor there. The 
violin and ’cello solos left me unmoved; the endless 
prayers exasperated me ; the would-be sublime stuff in 
the last act nearly sent me to sleep. If such music as 
this last were written by an English composer—or 
rather, since it has often been written by English com- 
posers, let me say if our English composers’ efforts in 


_ the same line were produced in Paris—all Paris would 


_ scream the laugh of the superior. 


Being written by 
Massenet, and coming after a heavy dose of sweet- 
meats, it is accepted as magnificent. The whole opera, 
in a word, is so bad that we may confidently expect to 
hear it at Covent Garden this next summer. I was 
told that One of the Syndicate had already heard it; 
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and there is no reason to suppose that either Mr. 
Messager or Mr. Carré will refuse to earn an honest 
penny by letting London have an Opéra Comique novelty. 
But should it reach our too hospitable shores | hope it 
will not be directed by Mr. Messager, who was hope- 
lessly tame and colourless. In such music the other 


! 


| 


artists need not be criticised. The best was Breval, | 


who can sing Massenet, though it is ridiculous to com- 


pare her with a genuine opera artist—Ternina, for | 


example. The devil lived up to his part. 


J. F. R. 


LONDON ASSURANCE, 


| is a long time since we had anything to say about | 


the London Assurance Corporation, which, owing 
to its venerable age, for it is nearly two centuries old, 
and the dignity of the ceremonial which still attends its 
annuai meetings, impresses us with the necessity of 
discussing its affairs with a certain amount of defer- 
ence. 

The Corporation has recently published the results of 
its last quinquennial valuation, and the most prominent 
feature in the returns is the extremely large amount, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the business, that is 
taken by the shareholders. The assurance business is 
conducted in two departments, the participating and 
the non-participating. The participating policy-holders 


receive nothing from the non-participating branch; and | 


in the participating branch the shareholders receive one- 
third of the surplus and pay the expenses, charging the 
commission to the participating department. 

In order to compare this arrangement with other pro- 
prietary companies and with mutual offices it is well 
to combine the participating and non-participating 
departments, to charge the expenses in the usual way, 
and then to see what proportion of the surplus, and of 
the premium income, is appropriated by the proprietors. 


and it is impossible for a company, the shareholders of 
which take 36 per cent. of the surplus, to compare 
favourably with the best mutual offices, or with other 
proprietary companies, the shareholders of which take 
10 per cent. of the surplus or less. Under present 
arrangements the London Assurance Corporation com- 
pares unfavourably with many other companies from 
the point of view of a participating policy-holder ; but 
if the shareholders’ proportica of life profits were cut 
down to one-fourth of their present proportion, the 
company would become more attractive to assurers, 
and it is not improbable that in the long run the share- 
holders would benefit by the change. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Baron Hill, Beaumaris, N. Wales, 
15 December, 1901. 
Sir,—Inthe ‘‘ Notes of the Week” of this issue of 
the SaturDAy I see one commenting on my article on 
a Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. The writer appears 
to object to my suggestion to raise a Volunteer Coast- 
guard force on two grounds. First he says that a 
Coastguard must have served in the navy in order to 
be able to distinguish an enemy’s ship from a friendly 


one. 


Can he really say that all the Coastguards now on the 


' coast would be abie to do this in time of war, when in 


the case of enemies’ ships approaching our own coasts 
for any purpose in the daytime some disguise would most 
likely be used? If he can say this, I can only reply that 


_ itmust be such an easy matter that Volunteers from 


The result of this rearrangement of the accounts | : 
' admits that the regular Coastguards would not be in- 


shows that the total surplus distributed for the five 
years was £250,672, of which £159,460 went to the 
participating policy-holders, and 
prietors. 


491,212 to the pro- | 
In other words the participating policy-— 


holders received 63:6 per cent. of the distributed | 


surplus, and the proprietors 36°4 per cent. Of course 
in mutual offices the whole of the distributed surplus 
goes to the participating policy-holders, while in pro- 
bably the majority of proprietary companies the share- 
holders are satisfied with 10 per cent. of the distributed 
surplus, as compared with the 36 per cent. which the 
proprietors of the London Assurance Corporation take. 

It is difficult to see what benefit the participating 
policy-holders receive from the existence of the share- 
holders, or of the share capital which is also available 
for the Fire and Marine departments of the Corpora- 
tion. On the other hand it is conceivable that where 
the interests of the shareholders and policy-holders 
clash with one another the interests of the proprietors 
are likely to predominate. 

We may look at the matter in another light, and 
consider the proportion of the total life premium in- 
come of the Corporation, which is absorbed in commis- 
sion and expenses. For the five years 1896 to 1g00 


the premium income in the two life branches was | 
4,789,086 and the total payments for commission and | 


expenses £094,958, or 12 per cent. of the premium 
income. ‘The amount paid to the shareholders for the 
five years was £91,212, or 11°6 per cent. of the pre- 


miums, making a total expenditure for commission, | 


expenses, and dividends to shareholders exceeding 
“aA per cent. of the premium income. 

We have frequently shown the exceptional prosperity 
that attends many offices of old standing, and if we 
allowed any bias to exist it would be in favour of com- 
panies founded in the remote past; but it is impossible 
to look at the accounts of the London Assurance 
Corporation without feeling that the interests of the 
life policy-holders are being unduly sacrificed for the 
temporary benefit of the shareholders. We advisedly 
say the temporary benefit of shareholders, since we 
feel convinced that in the long run it would be more 
profitable to the proprietors to offer better terms to the 
holders of participating life policies. People are 
becoming more critical in the selection of a life office, 


coast towns, accustomed often to see ships, would easily 
learn to discriminate between friend and foe. If he 


fallible in this respect, then I retort that I do not see 
why the Volunteer should fail to be of use on the coast. 

Secondly he says the Volunteers would be most use- 
ful afloat ; which is precisely where I want to send my 
Class B Volunteers ; and he further suggests that there 
are subsidiary duties, that could be performed by them 
on a battleship, not requiring much training ; but he 
infers that they would require some training and therein 
lies the difficulty. 

I should like further to point out to the writer of the 
note that the services of men of the Volunteer stamp 
can only be secured in two ways. You must compel 
him to serve, in which case he is not a Volunteer (this is 
out of the question) or you must attract him to serve, 
the latter is the only way out of the difficulty at present. 
You will, I opine, not hold out much attraction to the 
Volunteer, neither will you cause him to take much 
interest in the proceedings, if you tell him that his 
duties are to be merely subsidiary and that he will 
merely be used to fetch and carry when he is put on 
board a battleship. 

If the corps is to be started with any chance of 
success, the duties expected of it must be so arranged 
as to cause Volunteers to take an interest and feel 
responsibility ; and they must be so plainly set out 
before him in the first instance that there will be no 
danger of confusion or misunderstanding. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. WI viaMs-BULKELEY. 


BOER METHODS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


18 December, 1gor. 
Sir,—-With your permission I would reply as follows 
to Mr. Hervey de Montmorency’s criticism :— 
(i.) It may be that Boer outrage is due to Boer 


indiscipline. So too Hooligan outrage is due to 
Hooligan indiscipline. What then? Outrage is 
outrage. 


(ii.) De Villebois-Mareuil was told by ex-President 
Steyn that the Boers were fighting (not for ‘‘ existence” 
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but) for empire. But really whether men fight for 
existence’ or for ‘‘ independence” or for ‘‘ empire”, 
or for the swashbuckler’s privilege of oppressing and 
exploiting the industrial, makes no appreciable differ- 
ence. Murder is murder. 

(iii.) The more scrupulously anxious our officers and 
men have shown themselves to acknowledge fair treat- 
ment when received from the Boers, the more implicit 
and unquestioning should be our confidence when they 
reluctantly describe the reverse. (Things have now come 
to such a pass, that our wounded speak of themselves 
as ‘not ill-treated”’, if the Boers, when stealing from 
them everything else, are kind enough to leave them a 
shirt !) 

(iv.) It is true that our Continental and Colonial ill- 
wishers foolishly credit, or knavishly feign to credit, the 
‘*foul and filthy” lies to our discredit invented by the 
congenitally mendacious Boers. But how can this 
circumstance justify us in doubting the testimony of 
eye-witnesses and sufferers, who happen to be English, 
Scottish, or Irish gentlemen, and therefore from birth 
and training incapable of falsehood, when they tell us 
of facts disgraceful to the Boers, and disconcerting to 
the pro- Boers ? 

(v.) If Mr. De Montmorency had read my letter with 
reasonable care, he could not possibly have sup- 
posed that I object to the use of expansive bullets 
against savages who give no quarter, like the Soudan 
Dervishes. What I said and say is that both sides in 
the South African war have all along professed to 
‘*bar” this ammunition, as unsuitable against civilised 
opponents of European descent; that we have loyally 
carried out this understanding, that a very large pro- 
portion of the Boers, with the consent and example of 
their officers, have not ; and are therefore just as much 
‘fassassins”” as the sword-duellist who murders his 
antagonist with a pistol. 

(vi.) The suggestion that our reason for not employ- 
ing expansive bullets against the Boers was merely a 
reluctance to wear out our rifle-barrels is perhaps a 
trifle belated, after twenty-six months of war! 

It is new and incredible to me, although I have all 
along studied the literature of the war with extreme 
attention. What is considerably more important, it 
would be new and incredible to Lord Roberts, who (if I 
err not) most earnestly protested to the Boer chiefs 
against the treacherous infamy of using expansive 
bullets against us. New and incredible also to the 
Boers themselves, who have over and over again sought 
to palliate their crime by the absurd and lying allega- 
tion that they were using our ammunition ! 

Certainly I am not armourer enough to be sure 
whether any of the early issues of the dum-dum 
bullets had or had not a tendency to shorten the life of 
the rifling. But to suppose that this (if a fact) could 
have cowed the War Office and paralysed the arsenals 
into sending our poor fellows to fight with hard-nosed 
bullets against soft, with ‘‘Ten-per-Cent. Killers” 
against ‘‘Forty-per-Cent.” and this for over two 
years,—well, Sir, all I can say is, ‘‘ CREDAT PRo-BoER 
APELLA.” I am, Sir, 

** Norm.” 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
7 December, 1go1. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Bridgeman’s letter in 
your issue of to-day, may I, as a member of the 
Technical Education Board, be permitted to point out 
that the Board consists of fifteen other persons besides 
the twenty appointed by the London County Council ? 
Further that though it is true that the Board meets 
once a fortnight only, it has no less than seven sub- 
committees which are constantly meeting and which 
transact all the business brought up for approval by 
the. Board. 

In addition, both the Council and the Board appoint 
representatives on the governing bodies or committees 
of management on a large number of educational in- 
stitutions in London. 

Mr. Bridgeman will not find, I think, that either the 


Council or the Board is in the least anxious to add to 

its present heavy duties that of administering primary 

education. Yours faithfully, 
STUART SANKEY. 


WALTER PATER ON MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Harrow, 9 December, 1go1. 

S1r,—The article on ‘‘ Walter Pater on Music” in 
the issue of the SATURDAY Review for 7 December 
provoked in me, as an ardent and perhaps benighted 
admirer of Walter Pater’s work, an interest that was 
tinged with regret at observing that such an influ- 
ential periodical as yours should join in any icono- 
clastic movement against the author of ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean ”. 

Can J. F. R. call a man a ‘‘ melancholy failure ” who 
wrote a work full of deep and elaborate thought and 
grip”, withal, such as ‘‘ Plato and Platonism”; who 
gave us such charming stories as ‘‘ Apollo in Picardy”, 
“Denys l’Auxerrois” and ‘‘ Emerald Uthwart”? Can 


J. F. R. really believe, with Mr. Newman, that the 


author of the ‘‘ Essay on Winckelmann” or some of 
the ‘‘ Greek Studies ”, full as they are of exact and, so to 
say, graphic descriptions of some forms of Greek Art, 
had a ‘“‘brain more susceptible to vague than to 
specialised artistic emotion ” ? 

I would fain think that J. F. R. does not really hold 
such a poor opinion of Pater as he makes out and that, 
deeming it his duty to follow what he imagines to be 
public opinion, he considers it the proper thing ‘‘ at this 
time of day” to assert that Pater had no style, that he 
was not an artist in words, &c. 

It were possible to quote many passages in disproof 
of your critic’s statements; but it is easier to refer, 
for instance, to the chapter on the Republic of Lace- 
dzmon in ‘‘ Plato and Platonism”’—a work certainly 
meant in good faith to be, what it professed to be, 
a Series of Lectures—the end of ‘‘Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold”’, the beginning of ‘‘ Emerald Uthwart” 
and many others. | 

J. F. R.’s colleague Max, who asserted with a para- 
doxical exaggeration evidently borrowed from a great 
admirer, now deceased, of Pater that the latter wrote 
English like a dead language, also confessed in the 
same essay that when a schoolboy at Godalming he 
kept surreptitiously awake at night to read ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean”. Surely Max, then, as he says, ‘‘a modest 
good-tempered boy ”’, could hardly have shortened those 
sweet slumbers of healthily fatigued boyhood, in order 
to pore, out of more or less esthetic bravado, over a 
work written in a dead language. And what about 
Mr. Arthur Symons, a stylist and one, too, whose name 
often appears as a signature in your columns? Has he 
not said in reference to Pater’s work ? 

‘*Here was criticism as a fine art, written in prose 
which the reader lingered over as over poetry ; modu- 
lated prose which made the splendour of Mr. Ruskin 
seem gaudy, the neatness of Matthew Arnold a mincing 
neatness, and the brass sound strident in the 
orchestra of Carlyle”. And Mr. Edmund Gosse did he 
not speak in a book published only a year or two ago 
of ‘‘a writer whose polished and concentrated work 
has already become part of the classic literature, of 
England and who will be remembered among the 
writers of this age when all but a few are forgotten ” ? 

Are all these judgments things of a time now past ? 

But to come to Pater’s doctrine of life? All his 
admirers would readily admit—and he himself virtually 
did admit as much in various passages of his later 
books differing so much in spirit from his earlier utter- 
ances as to be almost recantatory—that the famous 
** Conclusion ” where the ‘‘ hard gem-like flame” and 
other similar passages occur, was conceived in all the 
fervour of an apostolic mission——of the mission of an 
zsthetic apostle carried away as much by his eager- 
ness to convert as by his own inward ardour. And 
there is really nothing so absurd about that as there is 
in the case of some of Mr. Ruskin’s early declarations 
and aphorisms which he condemned himself plentifully 
in the later editions of his works. 

And after all even if one were to try to burn always with 
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a ‘‘hard gem-like flame”, the endeavour would be at 
Jeast as noble as that advocated by your critic—viz. to 
live ‘‘ with the insouciance of the animals” or as the 
‘lilies who toil not neither do they spin”. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Pater wrote too 
much in a low key, that the ‘‘love of depression and 
low fires” is too often present in his writings—that 
the light and colour we notice in them is rather that of 
November than of June—that he had his limitations in 
a word ; but the qualities and defects cognate with and 
entailed by these limitations are what endear him to 
many people, just as some minds are more attracted 
by the wistful elegies of a Matthew Arnold or a 
Wordsworth than by the gorgeous plangency of a 
Swinburne or a Shelley. Indeed if J. F. R. or anyone 
else cares to read Pater through again with an un- 
biassed intellect, he will find that the joy of life, though 
half muffled and obscured, was, indeed, there; that 
the studious recluse of Brazenose, trammelled as he 
was by a nervous and delicate constitution, could appre- 
ciate not only the charm of inanimate nature and 
artistic production but also, and with a sympathy quite 
excusably mingled with envy, all the zest and exulta- 
‘tion of physical perfection and prowess, which other 
men, more fortunate perhaps, have realised in actual 
participation or performance. And it is quite possible 
that it was that very sympathy mingled with envy that 
gave a mournful cadence to his prose and a sad cloak 
to his thoughts. Yours, &c. 

A. G. Kemp. 


THE AMERICAN AND THE NEGRO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


18 North Main Street, St. Louis, 
27 November, 1gor. 

S1r,—In an editorial in your imprint of 16 Novem- 
ber, you refer to the extraordinary outbreak over 
President Roosevelt’s having had Mr. Booker T. 
Washington at dinner. The extreme vituperation of 
the Southern newspapers is absurd, of course; at the 
same time, I think, it may be said that you are mis- 
taken when you write that, from the point of view of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies, ‘‘ the official appointment of 
a negro is a grosser extravagance than asking one to 
dinner”. Not atall. It is the social rather than the 
official contact that calls out the vituperation. You are 
happily free in England from the incubus which has 
‘been fastened upon this land by the slave trade of years 
ago. Of course, therefore, you may well say you can 
never realise the intense dislike of the negro socially by 
the American citizen, especially the American of English 
extraction. Yours respectfully, 

Henry LEvVERETT CHASE. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

15 December, Igor. 
Sir,--Does not the following sufficiently explain 
Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ scorn of the action of the State’? 
‘“Where there neither is, nor has been, any war, 
there is no government.” (‘‘ Principles of Ethics”, 

1893, vol. ii. p. 202 )—Yours faithfully, 
ONE WHO HAS READ SPENCER. 


THE HARE’S WHITE WAISTCOAT. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Milford Grove, Salisbury, 11 December, 1gor. 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Selous’ article on 
Rabbits and Hares, | have talked to many a keeper, 
but have never found one who knows how a hare keeps 
its beautiful white waistcoat—which is a/ways white 
and yet so near the ground—clean. One often sees a 
hare cleaning its face with its paws, but never its 
belly ; and I cannot meet with anyone who has: has 
Mr. Selous? The marks of rabbits high up trees and 
hedges are usually accounted for by drifted snow rather 

than by their climbing powers. 
Yours faithfully, 
HAMILTON FULTON. 


REVIEWS. 


THE IDEALS OF THE GREATEST OF MODERN 
CHURCHMEN. 


‘The Church and the Nation.” By the late Mandell 
Creighton, Lord Bishop of London. Edited by 
Louise Creighton. London: Longmans. gor. 
55. net. 

5, Sanees of thought are not so common just now 

that the Church can afford, when she has an 

unusually intellectual personality among her rulers, to 
destroy him with detail. ‘‘ Since I have been Bishop of 
London I have been conscious”, said the historian of 
the Papacy, ‘‘of increasing mental deterioration. I 
have had no time to read a book. I have really not had 
time even to think”. The work of so chief a shepherd 
is to guide and govern. The blessing of book-markers 
and inauguration of mothers’ meetings should be left to 
suffragans. To aman of tougher calibre preferment to 
that great place might mean ‘‘ change here for Canter- 
bury”. To Creighton London House was rather, as he 
foretold, the junction for that other Terminus to which 
all our branch lines lead. 

Yet the care of the churches deepened and spiritual- 
ised the man’s own nature. Even in a country cure 
the slightly Laodicean superficiality of the clever 
academic Liberal had worn off, revealing the truer self ; 
and if there was a short time when he thought a great 
diocese could be governed by epigrams, and controver- 
sies quieted by strewing on the struggling ants a pinch 
of dust, the toil and the sadness of the ghostly super- 
vision of London’s millions soon came home to him 
with a great oppression. But perhaps it was his foible— 
the foible of a brilliant man set to rule average fools— 
to think that everything can be settled by ‘‘ manage- 
ment”, and to underrate the strength of human con- 
victions. 

Hoc monumentum posuit vidua mezrens ac super- 
‘stes. The Charges and Addresses of this volume have 
been collected under an appropriate title. To sever 
the life of the Church and the nation would be, he said, 
an ‘‘immeasurable degradation” of an ideal. ‘‘ That 
an ancient nation like England should deliberately 
repudiate any organic connexion between the basis of 
its national life and the profession of the Christian 
faith seems to me to be a calamity which could never 
be repaired.” The Reformation, by pruning away the 
alien and Italian accretions on the Church's system, 
really reinstated it in its earlier position as the trainer 
of the national life. If Anglicanism has not produced 
as many individuals who have scaled the higher summits 
of the spiritual life as medizwvalism produced, or if it 
has had a weaker hold upon the masses, yet it has 
produced a higher average of practical Christianity and 
better penetrated the life and conduct of the community 
with the principles of everyday religion. Moreover 
the gradual taking over by the adult State of depart- 
ments of the Church’s work, such as poor relief, 
education, and the punishment of misconduct, has 
not, in the Bishop’s view, weakened the position 
of the Church as the guardian, the educator and the 
exponent of the national conscience, but rather the 
reverse. For the State no longer claims to be the 
director of men’s ideas of right and wrong, of truth 
and error. It leaves principles tothe Church. Further, 
the social legislation of our day is rather economic 
than political. It is concerned with the equal distribu- 
tion of material advantages, in a word with human 
conditions. But character is largely independent of 
conditions, and to build up character from within can 
only be done by the Church, which supplies also the 
ideas of duty and brotherhood, and moralises those 
inequalities of lot which else become the competitive 
struggle of vipers in a jar. ‘*This world”, said 
Jowett, ‘‘ would be the most unjust of worlds 
if there were no other”. The State does not look to 
the Church merely to teach bagatelle and boxing, but 
‘*to bring all heaven before men’s eyes”. ‘‘ The 
Clergy”, Bishop Creighton emphatically says, ‘‘ may 
develop many forms of activity, but their supreme duty 
is to set forth the worship of God”. 

There is certainly an increasing disposition to regard 
the ancient Church as the spiritual organ of the nation. 


| | 
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It is true that it represents the religious convictions of 
only a part of the nation, and the Bishop’s reply that 
the State too represents the political convictions of a 
majority only is not quite convincing. For no one 
thinks his conscience compromised by the policy 
of the civil government. Still, the Liberationist 
blunderbuss has now very little powder in it. 
chester itself has changed its spots. 
is the only subject of the King who ridicules the 
theory of the King’s religious consecration next 
June in the Abbey. The revived idea of corporate 
life is displacing the old Liberal individualism. For 
its recognition, especially on State occasions, of the 
Christian religion a Christian empire requires an historic 
and august organ. But here arises a grave question. 
Is the Church of England willing to be such an organ 
as the Briton thinks he wants? Both it and he 
have grown dissatisfied with a complacent insularity. 


But the Englishman in ceasing to be insular has © 


become even more Anglo-Saxon. The new imperialism 
is partly political and military. It is also largely 
commercial. As the empire expands the individual 
contracts. But what predominates is the racial senti- 
ment. Now the Church of England has certainly not 
neglected our kith beyond the seas. She has said to 
an imperial race, ‘‘ Whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people shall be 
my people ”. 


national religion needs, but less. 
alterius orbis will not compensate the isolation from the 
rest of Christendom of which, without blaming herself 
for it, she has become profoundly conscious. She 
looks to Alfred rather than Elizabeth for the ideal 
relation of a National Church to the Catholic 
fellowship. The Church of the English was the 
Universal Church established locally as the accepted 
guide of the English tribes, which she welded 
into a nation, herself entering into the national life and 
taking a patriotic complexion from her island home. 
The growing mood of that Church in the twentieth 
century is not a craving to return to any abuse from 
which she reformed herself in the sixteenth, but yet a 
resolve to assert her essential kinship with East and 
West and her duty to maintain a code of law, worship 
and discipline independent ultimately of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and of popular sentiment. Severance of Church 
and Realm would be, she thinks, a grave dishonour 
to God, but a less one than any compromise of the | 
Divine law committed to her guardianship. 

Now the fulfilment of this difficult rdle of being at 
once of and not of the nation is one in which 
the reformed Church has never had a fair chance. 
When the papal supremacy was abolished, ‘‘ nothing | 
was done”, Bishop Creighton complains, ‘‘to re-es- | 
tablish the organisation of the Church as a self- 
governing community in spiritual matters”; for papal- 
ism had left episcopacy the shadow of a name. 
Calvinism began a long innings. Erastian Whiggery 
had a longer. The system of the Prayer-book and 
Canons fell into neglect. The legislative assemblies 
of the Church were suppressed, only to be revived as 
debating societies. Her judicature was in the nineteenth 
century first paralysed and then destroyed. The 
Divorce Act of 1857 created a direct conflict between 
the statute and the ecclesiastical law, and the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister (about whom the Bishop uses 
weighty words) threatens to bring about an inces- 
sant and embittered conflict between Church and 
State, which could only end in Disestablishment. 
Parliament itself has been completely secularised. To 
balance these difficulties in the way of performing her 
function as the keeper of the nation’s conscience the 
Church cannot turn very hopefully to the callow Pro- 
testant and democratic colonies, where there is no 
official recognition of historic Christianity, and in which 
are exaggerated those more Philistine and self. | 
sufficient features of the Anglo-Saxon character the | 
deepening of which, Bishop Creighton remarks, was 
England’s loss from the Reformation. It is incredible, | 
then, in view of the earnest movement in the Church for | 
asserting her universal character and spiritual autho- 
rity, that ‘‘ Church reformers” should be found so 


Man- 
Mr. Labouchere | 


But it must be confessed that her own | 
reaction from insularity looks in a different direction. | 
It is not more Anglo-Saxonism which she thinks the | 
To be the ecclesia 


| belated as to wish to broad-base novel synodical 
assemblies upon a British ratepayer franchise. If 

Englishmen desire to retain a national Church they 

must meet it half way. They cannot travel any road 
_ they please and take for granted that the Church will 
follow. 

One such road is now admitted to have been a 
mistake. The education of Christians may not be built 
upon a residuum of religion which no one cares to 
object to. The Undenominational Man, as Bishop 
_ Creighton says, is an even more visionary lay-figure to 
' legislate for than was the Economic Man of the Ricar- 
| dians. Educational policy has thus drifted into a policy 

of hat-pegs—yet the Scottish dominies reared a strong 

and intellectual race without hat-pegs. Meanwhile it 

seems to have been thought by the Schvol Boards and 
| more or less, we fear, at Whitehall too, that mind, 
| conscience and character would furnish themselves 
automatically, like a public water-supply. It should be 
a heavy burden on the conscience of the socalled 
‘*Free Churches” that they have made a system of 
national Christian education almost impossible. 


| 
| EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


| “Later Renaissance Architecture in England. A 
series of Examples of the Domestic Buildings 
erected subsequently to the Elizabethan Period.” 
Edited, with introductory and descriptive text by 
John Belcher and Mervyn E. Macartney. London: 
Batsford. 1901. £8 8s. net. 
‘*Filippo di Ser Brunellesco.” 
London: Bell. 1gor. 5s. net. 
‘““A History of Architecture on 


By Leader Scott. 


the Comparative 


Method.” By Prof. Banister Fletcher and Banister 
F. Fletcher. Fourth Edition. London: Batsford. 
Ig0I. 218. 


RCHITECTURE in its full orb seems to imply the 
association of a big constructive, organising mind 

with a group of workers who create expressive imagery 
inspired and controlled by his design. No one mind 
can both plot a vast building and model or even invent all 
its detail, if that detail is to be highly vitalised. If one 
man does all, it must be by reducing the quantity of 
detail to a minimum, or by reducing it to a lower grade 
of vitality, in other words, to a ‘‘ set of details” conven- 
tionalised and generally applicable. No one man has the 
time or vital energy to be a poet in every part of a great 
building ; he cannot both build the Parthenon and sculp- 
ture its frieze ; build Chartres Cathedral and sculpture its 
porches. On the other hand no committee of image- 
makers will produce in architecture the order and 
coherence that one supreme mind will give to the whole 
structure. When Brunelleschi found a committee of 
second-class medizval builders brought to a stand 
before the constructive problems of the Florentine 
dome his impatient, self-reliant mind urged him to 
break with the old system of association, and to 
introduce an architecture that one man could con- 
trol throughout its design. In the remains of Roman 
architecture he found an art applicable under these 
conditions, an art enjoying the plotting of great 
scenical effects, the play of mass, proportion, rhythm, 
but using past decoration, and even past constructive 
elements, as so much fixed matter to be used in giving 
scale, enrichment, delicacy to the whole design, without 
demanding a high degree of poetic life and invention. 
This conception of architecture grew and ruled in 
Europe as the medieval pbuilding impulse died 
out, and wherever the capable designer existed, 
there developed a beautiful play of mass, space 
and their divisions, of blank and fret that could exist 
independent of any high oriyinal life in the associated 
arts. The column, pilaster, entablature, cornice were 
common, accepted, adjustable pieces in a game of 
spacing, and they did not hinder the development 
of the modern house when played upon its front. In 
England we had a longish interval between the decline 
of the medizval tradition and the appearance of our 
full Renaissance type of architect. When he came 
in Inigo Jones was superb; and was followed as 
Bruneileschi by Alberti at the Renaissance in Italy by 
one of those wonderful amateur intellects of generally 
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applicable power that come into an art from outside by 
sheer force of reason. Their school gave us our fine 
English version of the style, homely or majestic, till in 
the nineteenth century a poetical and religious revolt 
broke the chain. Then followed the attempts of single 
designers to reinstate Gothic, treating its associated work 
as the Renaissance architects had treated classic, or 
wrecking themselves in the effort to be architect, poet, 
sculptor, decorator in one. Street’s Law Courts was 
the turning point. Here was Gothic misapplied; a 
building unreasonable and inconvenient in structure, 
and crying out in all its anxious but bald and starved 
detail for the energy and intimacy of a hundred lives 
instead of a harassed one. The current split here. 
William Morris, from Street’s office, led a movement 
for the growth of decorator-designers, with a very vague 
architectural control. Architecture fell back on the old 
entrenchments, on the style that at least gives the more 
abstract pleasures. Weak poetry in the wrong place, 
small picturesqueness, bald or commercial imitations of 
highly vitalised imagery, random ‘‘ originality” had 
sickened the more masculine intellects, and eyes 
turned with relief to any scrap of sober unpretentious 
Palladianism. What had seemed chilly in the ardent 
flight after poetry was found to have its warm loveable 
side, the crafts were seen to have flourished in a modest 
way along with this architecture, and the Clean appeal 
to measure, order, stateliness of the greater monuments 
came like the entrance of a fine old gentleman among 
rowdy or affected company. 

This return has produced its scholars. We noticed 
lately the one-volume edition of Mr. Blomfield’s ‘‘ English 
Renaissance Architecture”, and a special work on Inigo 
Jones. The work of Mr. Birch on seventeenth and 
eighteenth century churches should also be remembered, 


and Mr. Loftie’s book on Jones and Wren. Mr. Gotch’s | 


volumes on the Early Renaissance led up to the point 
when the full Renaissance activity began. We have now 
before us a magnificent set of examples of the period 
1640-1800, illustrated on a large scale and annotated by 
two well-known architects, Messrs. John Belcher and 
Mervyn Macartney. Work like this has not only an 
enlightening effect for taste and history, and a stimu- 


lating effect for design, but a preservative effect for the | 
_ brevity how Lawrence at a time when ‘‘ our tenure of 


monuments of the art it deals with. Gothic is now, 
after a fashion, sacred, though the conserving devo- 
tion has taken a direction so actually destruc- 
tive. When scholarship has done its work for the 
architecture pf the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, there will be a more diffused care for those 
buildings and reluctance to do away with or damage 
them. The authors have done well on all counts to 
include not only examples of great palatial, civic, and 
collegiate work but the more modest domestic buildings 
that are scattered about our towns and ccuntryside. 
It is an elastic art that has given us palaces like 
Greenwich, Hampton Court and Somerset House, and 
also the houses in the Close at Salisbury. We get 
down to the root of the matter in a building like Coles- 
hill, which has been ascribed to Inigo Jones. There is 
hardly a scrap of ornament here. The mass and shape 
of house, roof and chimneys, the play of windows and 
blanks—a piece of simple yet subtle spacing in sets of 
three, is the bare game, with the curves of the porch 
and steps taking extraordinary value from this plainness. 
It is architecture asking the least possible help from 
the other arts, and drawing on the most everyday of 
her own resources, but on these quiet and abstract 
terms, it is the real thing. 

The scope of this notice forbids any more detailed 
remark. Suffice it to say that Mr. Latham’s photo- 
graphs are extraordinarily clear. They number 170, 
and are supplemented by nearly as many plans, draw- 
ings and sections by competent hands. The authors 
do not attempt a connected history nor the inclusion of 
all important examples. They have rather chosen 
what will illustrate the flexibility of the style, and in 
their critical notes have drawn the students’ attention to 
peculiarities of design or use of materials. The pub- 
lisher is to be congratulated on a spirited undertaking 
handsomely carried through. 

Brunelleschi himself is, we think for the first time, 
the subject of a volume in English, forming one of 
Messrs. Bell’s ‘Great Artists” series. The author, 


Leader Scott, has made full use of Guasti’s publication 
of documents, and the recent critical work of Von 
Fabriczy and others, and on certain points adds the 
results of individual research and study of the old 
authorities. The result is a full and interesting account 
of the man and his work. Occasionally the docu- 
mentary detail is overdone, since in a short handbook 
exposition of the architecture claims the first place ; but 
this exposition is not always quite clear, as at the 
critical point of Brunelleschi’s expedients for building 
his dome without centreing. But we welcome in a 
series of ‘‘Great Artists” a readable account of an 
architect, where ‘‘artist” is apt to mean painter only 
or at most painter and sculptor. 

The late Professor Banister Fletcher’s compendium 
appears in a fourth edition and is a still more remark- 
able pemmican-compression of knowledge than before. 
Recent books on Gothic have influenced the sections 
devoted to that style, mew sections are added on 
Scottish Irish and American architecture, and a new 
division deals with ‘‘ non-historical styles”, meaning 
the architecture of the Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, and Saracens. Itis a breathless and packed 
survey, terribly useful for examination purposes, one 
fears, but also as giving clues to the books for real 
study of each style and country. The diagram illustra- 
tions are also ingeniously packed, but the lettering is 
badly designed, never very legible and sometimes quite 
illegible. There are besides numerous photographs of 
important buildings. 


THE CONQUEROR OF DUPLEIX. 


‘* Stringer Lawrence, the Father of the Indian Army.” 
By Colonel J. Biddulph, Indian Staff Corps. 
London: Murray. 55. 


I? would be interesting to know how many people 
to-day could reply to the question ‘‘Who was 


Stringer Lawrence?” that hardy and determined 


»Englishman who over a century and a half ago 


waged an unofficial and at times an unauthorised 
war against the French in Madras. Colonel Biddulph, 
in the preface to his little book, describes with admirable 


India hung by a thread” with but a few hundred men 
checked the schemes of that most brilliant Frenchman 
Dupleix and by his successes induced the English 
Government at home to endorse his actions and to 
extend his powers until he became the first British 
Commander-in-Chief in India. ‘‘He was one of a 
number of officers, who as majors and captains, often 
only as subalterns, commanded armies in the field, 
won important victories, conducted sieges, and carried 
out successful operations during a long series of years, 
generally against superior numbers, always under 
great difficulties, whose names have almost passed into 
oblivion—stout-hearted but utterly forgotten English- 
men, who, at great odds and with small means, 
sustained the fortunes of their country in many a 
hazardous predicament by their devoted bravery and 
steadfast perseverance.” 

The time-honoured adage that England generally 
manages to ‘‘ muddle through somehow or other in the 
end” is well illustrated by the story of our struggle in 
India during the period of Stringer Lawrence’s com- 
mand. The French Government sent out Dupleix who 
as a statesman completely overshadowed and out- 
manceuvred the rulers of our East India Company. 
They placed at his disposal several excellent generals 
and provided them with more troops and withal better 
organised and equipped than were those at the disposal 
of the British commanders. It was the French and not 
the English who first originated and perfected the 
system of training and arming the natives under the 
name of ‘‘ cipayes” or ‘‘sepoys”—sipahé, a soldier. 
But it was not until 1754 after some six years of fight- 
ing of a more or less unofficial nature that the first 
British regiment, the 39th Foot, which to this day 
carries the proud legend ‘‘ Primus in Indis ”, landed in 
Hindustan. It is a matter for national satisfaction to 
feel that ‘‘ our successes in India were largely due to 
the fine qualities of our subordinate officers when 
entrusted with detached commands. This was where 
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the inferiority of the French showed itself. Equal to 
us on other points and our superiors in many, their 
subordinate officers proved themselves markedly in- 
ferior to the English, when confronted with unexpected 
difficulties or when acting independently ”. 

It was in the course of the hostilities conducted be- 
tween the English East India Company and the French 
settlers that in 1749 Lawrence attacked Devicotah. 
The main interest of this affair lies in the fact that it 
was the first occasion when Clive came under Law- 
rence’s notice. Clive volunteered to lead the stormers 
but was driven back and his small party almost annihi- 
lated. In the following year, despite the fact that 
peace between England and France had been esta- 
blished in Europe, the English and French in India 
took opposite sides on the questions of the choice of 
rulers for the Deccan and Carnatic, and _ hostilities 
soon began. The story of the fighting around 
Trichinopoly is perhaps one of the most complex 
of the many intricate phases of our Indian wars and 
may be profitably studied with the aid of Colonel 
Biddulph’s map. The main point which will strike 
the military reader of to-day is that the momentous 
struggles of 1748-59, in which victory alternately in- 
clined to the French and British, was carried out by 
a force the average strength of which consisted not 
uncommonly of but half a battalion of British infantry 
with a couple of weak brigades of sepoy infantry and 
perhaps a division of irregular native cavalry. It is 
noticeable that so far back as 1752, the punishment 
meted out to sepoys who proved unfaithful to their flag 
was that of being blown from guns. Colonel Biddulph 
summarises the final results of the fighting around 
Trichinopoly. ‘‘ The services Lawrence rendered his 
country in 1752 and 1753 cannot be over-estimated. 
. . « Had Dupleix triumphed at Trichinopoly, the ex- 
pulsion of the English from Madras and Fort St. 
David would have quickly followed. Lawrence’s vic- 
tories turned the scale and brought about the with- 
drawal of Dupleix in whom France lost the services 
of the ablest statesman she ever sent to India,” 

Lawrence’s crowning service was his conduct of the 
defence of Madras in 1759 when Count Lally Tollendal 
occupied the town and laid siege to the fort. This 
siege, ‘‘ the most notable that had yet occurred in India 
and the last serious bid for an Eastern empire by the 
French”, ended in consequence of an East Indiaman 
running the French blockade and bringing in supplies, 
upon which Lally broke up his camp and retreated. 
Lawrence would appear to have been a good tactician, 
and it is a question whether, with larger opportunities, 
he would not equally have shone as a strategist. That 
‘*the armies he led were out of all proportion to the 
issues they decided” will be admitted by all who read 
this interesting story. 


THE PILGRIM AS SPECTATOR. 


‘*The Romance of Religion.” By Olive Vivian and 

Herbert Vivian. London: Pearson. 1902. 6s. 
Romance of Religion” Mr. and Mrs. Vivian 

have written a book which has this advantage over 
most books of travel-sketches: it is constructed on a 
definite plan, it has a unity of its own. We read about 
Montserrat, Valcourt (not Verlaine’s 

** Houblons et vignes, 
Feuilles et fleurs, 


Tentes insignes 
Des francs buveurs !”’) 


the Sierra Morena, Venice, Roc-Amadour, Ghent, 
Constantinople, and instead of feeling that we are 
reading a traveller’s note-book, just as it stands, we feel 
that a new kind of pilgrim, the pilgrim as spectator, is 
recounting to us the stations of his pilgrimage. The 
book is written simply, dispassionately, with a reverent 
appreciation of the charm of every ritual through which 
men have approached God. Mr. Vivian respects equally 
the silence of La Trappe and the how! of the dervishes at 
Scutari. He condemns only the unthankful religion of the 
Puritan, the religion without a ritual ; ‘‘ the bibliolaters, 
who make an idol of the law of Moses—of the Testa- 
ment or the Koran, worshipping the letter and killing 


‘cannot understand: in a word, the materialists.” 


the spirit ; the Iconoclasts, whose handiwork may still 
be observed in many a noble fane, in England, in Ger- 
many, at Stambul; the enemies of music, painting, 
sculpture, incense, banners, processions, and every 
ceremonial adjunct to devotion ; the vulgarisers of reli- 
gion, who will suffer nothing which their low intellects 
It 


| is for materialism that the Protestant has often con- 
_ demned the Catholic, forgetting that the influence of 


beauty can never be a materialising influence. The 
gilt crown over the head of Michael Angelo’s Pieta 
in S. Peter’s is materialising, and shows us how 
easily taste can go wrong, in religion as in other 
matters; but the presence of a masterpiece of sculp- 
ture in a church is a genuinely devout ‘‘ adjunct to 
devotion”. And all those images of doubtful beauty, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Vivian tell us about, the Bambino, 
the black Virgin of the Atocha, have they not all a 
certain symbolic beauty, at least, which has come 
into them from the devout eyes that have seen so much 
grace and healing in them ? 

The writing of this book is remarkable for its careful 
lack of picturesqueness. To paint with words is one 
of the rarest arts in the world; only a few writers, 
Fromentin, Gautier, Ruskin, for instance, have suc- 
ceeded in it; and of these only Fromentin says exactly 
what he sees, exactly as he sees it. Even Flaubert 
will sometimes prefer a rhythm to the contour of 
nature; the truth of Goncourt will depend on the 
state of his nerves at the moment. In Pierre Loti 
we see all the danger of picturesque writing. He 


| seems to see with a retina already stained with 


colours; he sees nature all in spots and flashes, 
as we see pictures in a cinematograph. And it is now 
the fashion to cultivate fever in place of truthful 
observation. Read a description by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, and then look, if you can, at the thing itself. 
You will see that no complete picture has been brought 
before your eyes, but only a distracting series ot 
detached comments on the picture. It is with actual 
relief, then, that we find a book which sets out to tell 
us of many strange places and customs, and which tells 
us of these things without fatiguing our eyes. Every 
chapter is carefully written, it is written from personal 
observation, and the personal observation is completed 
by a plain statement of all that needs to be known in 
connexion with the subject. There are many photo- 
graphs, and the music sung by the Seises in their dance 
before the high altar at Seville is printed for the first 
time. 


“THE VELVET GLOVE” AND OTHER 


NOVELS. 
‘* The Velvet Glove.” By H. S. Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder. tgo1. 6s. 


In the wake of Caine, Crockett, Corelli and Co. 
comes Mr. Merriman with a vulgar tract, which 
appeals to long ears by a discord of improbable sen- 
sation. His story is so dull and incoherent that it 
will not beguile many; his dissertations are imbued 
with so much prejudice that they are only offensive 
and in no way dangerous. He is evidently not a 
well-informed man, but he appears to have secured 
some cheap encyclopedia and he has a certain knack 
of distorting superticial knowledge. All his descrip- 
tions are redolent of gazetteers, and his opinions 
have been bought ready-made in the bankrupt stock 
of religious iconoclasts. By ‘‘the velvet glove” 
he means the craft of those imaginary Jesuits who are 
employed as bogeys to terrify grown-up children. He 
attacks these creations of prejudice with a rancour 
that would be laughable if it were not so coarse. 
Again and again he pauses in his narrative to study his 
encyclopedia and recite all the well-worn stories of 
stabs and poison, falsehood and treachery. He cannot 
even mention that S. Ignatius was wounded at 
Pampeluna without adding parenthetically : ‘‘ wounded, 
alas! and not killed”. That the Jesuits have a dark 
side we know, but it is miserable blindness never to see 
any other side; and to blacken that which is already 
dark is paltry malice. The inaccuracy and ignorance 
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traceable in nearly every word concerning Russia in 
Mr. Merriman’s best book, ‘‘ The Sowers”, would have 
prepared his readers for this version of ecclesiastical 
history. Mr. Merriman is nearly as virulent when he 
finds occasion to mention the Roman Church. We 
are told of a ‘‘man, who had the air of a murderer 
(or a Spanish Cathedral chorister)’”’; to give money 
to the Church ‘‘meant that it would be spent for 
the propagation of ignorance and _ superstition” ; 
‘*latter-day miracles are nearly always performed at or 
near popular health resorts’; our Lady of Montserrat 
‘* selected this spot for its shrine by jibbing under the 
immediate eye of a bishop” ; and so forth. Even when 
heis not controversial, Mr. Merriman generally con- 
trives to irritate by his inept and vulgar observations. 
Here is one of his typically shallow aphorisms: ‘‘ we 
all find at length that the nursery carpet is not the 
world”. And sometimes the epigrams, on which he 
plumes himself, are not even intelligible : the death of 
the heroine’s father ‘‘is more in the nature of a dis- 
appointment than a sorrow. Her heart is young; and 
disappointment is the sorrow of the young”. What 
does it all mean? This heroine is evidently intended to 
be sprightly and fascinating, but the author’s version of 
a Spanish nobleman’s daughter has the soul of an 
English suburban miss. The hero is intended to be 
strong, but is only rough. The English is slip-shod :— 
we read ‘‘to try and understand”, ‘‘ from whence”, 
“*to quietly relinquish”; pronouns are employed in- 
coherently ; and a man guilty of calumny is called a cul- 
minator. As a variety, the narrative is interlarded with 
such simple phrases as ‘‘faute de mieux”, ‘‘déja” 
(sic) ‘‘ quelquechose ”, and “‘ pieces’ (sic) ‘‘ de convic- 
tion”. The last chapter is very coarse and prurient, 
and never for a moment entertaining. 


‘* Lepidus the Centurion: a Roman of To-day.” By 
Edwin Lester Arnold. London: Cassell. gor. 
6s. 


The promise afforded by the opening of this story is 
not long sustained. Mr. Arnold had a happy, if not 
altogether novel idea in awaking a Roman centurion, 
endowing him with part of a modern Englishman’s 
personality, and letting him loose upon a twentieth- 
century country-house. In the hands of a master, this 
plot would have lent itself to philosophic comparisons, 
dramatic situations or screaming farce. But ‘Mr. 
Lepidus” is so quick to talk slang and assimilate the 
commonplace of to-day that, beyond a certain barbaric 
pluck and irresponsibility, he soon comes to resemble 
the average young gentleman; the author’s attempts 
to impart excitement are heavily laboured ; and the 
humour must be classified as cheap. None of his 
puppets are natural or alive, and his atmosphere is 
usually that of a smug upper servant. His taste may 
be measured by the following incident: the narrator 
is on his’ way to bed ; outside his sweetheart’s door he 
espies ‘‘two pairs of boots, a man’s heavy foot-gear, 
soiled with a day’s tramping, and a woman’s”; he 
jumps to the conclusion that the heavy foot-gear 
belongs to Lepidus, now his rival; he draws his 
inother’s attention to this; she cries ‘‘ For shame!” 
and explains that Miss Smith has changed her room, 
which is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Mullens. The 
style, too, is vulgar and altogether we must lament a 
general degeneracy since Mr. Arnold wrote ‘‘ Phra the 
Pheenician,”’ which was at least interesting. 


“Tales of Dunstable Weir.” By Zack. 
Methuen. igor. 6s. 


This is a collection of short stories told by a country 
lout of incidents in the village life of Dunstable Weir. 
It is hard to choose the best tale for each is good of 
its kind. Throughout them the author most con- 
sistently sees through the eyes and comments with 
the intelligence of a slow, shrewd rustic. There isa 
strange absence of humour, and a slight flavour of 
cynicism together with a somewhat far-reaching and 
minute observation of human weaknesses which is very 
characteristic of a semi-developed mind. And we are 
most grateful of all for the true sense of art, which, 
scorning poetic justice and such romantic fare, keeps 
sternly to the probability of each story. 


London: 


‘‘The Benefactress.” By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden”. London: Macmillan. 
igor. 6s. 


Memories of pleasant hours spent with Elizabeth in 
her German garden assure a welcome to this new work 
from the same pen. Once more we are delighted with 
strikingly true descriptions of German life and in many 
chapters the humour is irresistible. Unfortunately, the 
hand of the amateur shows itself in the hasty construc- 
tion and obvious padding, which are so disappointing. 
But, beyond criticism, is the charm of this authoress’s 
thoughts, which, like an old-fashioned pot-pourri, carry 
with them the fragrant remembrance of roses and 
summer and pine-trees warm with the sun. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Wanderings in Three Continents.” By the late Sir Richard 
F. Burton. London: Hutchinson. igo1. i6s. net. 

These sketches by a bold and versatile man will be read 
with pleasure by many who are interested in travel in Africa 
and Asia. One of the chapters, called “To the Heart of 
Africa”, describes the first visit ever paid by a European, we 
are reminded in a footnote, to the great Tanganyika—in 1858. 
Sir Richard Burton’s companion on this expedition was Captain 
Speke who acted as second in command. He writes: “ My 
subsequent dispute with Speke is well known, and I will not 
referto it here. I took him with me out of pure good nature, 
for, as he had suffered with me in purse and person at Berbera 
the year before I thought it only just to offer him the oppor- 
tunity of renewing an attempt to penetrate to the unknown 
regions of Central Africa.” ‘ Pure good nature” is perhaps 
scarcely a thing a traveller should credit himself with thus: 
but then excessive modesty has not always characterised 
African travellers: Sir Richard at any rate compares in this 
respect not ill with one or two explorers of our own day. These 
sketches are edited by Mr. Wilkins who informs us that he has 
been “encouraged to give them to the world” by reason of 
the success of an earlier instalment. He says that he has 
“filled in a word here and there where the notes were too 
sketchy”. The book is rather highly priced, surely, at sixteen 
shillings net. 

“Central and South America.” By A. H. Keane. Stanford’s 
Compendium of Geography and Travel. London: E, 
Stanford. 1901. 

** A Geography of South America.” By L. W. Lyde. London: 
Black. 1go1. 

These works are widely different in aim but are both 
admirable in their kind. Mr. Lyde’s is a primer but contains 
a large amount of information cleverly compressed without the 
sacrifice of clearness. The writer might perhaps have devoted 
somewhat more space to the inhabitants of the Continent for 
therein lies the crux of the great problem which will puzzle and 
perhaps convulse the world in the present century. This is 
also the only serious deficiency which we have noticed in Mr. 
Keane’s much larger and more elaborate volume. We do not 
mean that the writer by any means omits to deal with the 
various populations and their elements but he does not seem to 
point out quite so clearly as he might the extremely mixed 
character of even the governing classes in the South American 
States. This volume is profusely illustrated and furnished 
with most admirable maps which is indeed what we should but 
have expected from the reputation of the publisher. While 
this volume deals with the independent States of the Southern 
Continent, a second part will be devoted to Central America, 
the West Indies and the European Colonies in South America. 


“A Financial and Industrial History of the Confederate States 
of America.” By J. C. Schwab. London: Edward. 
Arnold ; New York: Scribner. 1901. Ios. 6d. net. 

We have in this volume another of those careful and in 
telligent works with which the American school of modern 
historians is enriching the records of their own country. Asa 
matter of fact the book is economic rather than historic in 
scope for it deals with nothing beyond the subjects which its 
title indicates. Immense care and industry have been ex- 
pended by Professor Schwab in the amassing of material for 
this purpose, a labour of great difficulty as so little documentary 
evidence remains which is easily accessible. The circle of 
readers to which such a book can appeal must be very limited 
but they will recognise it as a masterly essay on an obscure 
subject. It is one of a series of bi-centennial publications 
issued by Yale University which may be congratulated on its 
production. 

“ American History told by Contemporaries.” Edited by A. B. 
Hart. Vol. 1V. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
I1go1. 8s. 6d. net. 

We have already commended highly the design and execution, 
of this work. The fourth volume 1845-1900 brings it up to the 
present day. The extracts which compose it relate principally 
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to the preliminaries and conduct of the Civil War. 
relating to later times appear to be well selected on the 
whole. We observe that Professor Hart of Harvard, the 
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Those | 


editor, in giving Mr. Olney’s despatch in the Venezuelan | 


rightly heads it “The Olney Doctrine” thus 


differentiating it from the Monroe Doctrine of which it | 


was rather the gross exaggeration than the inevitable sequel. 
The editor need not have apologised for inserting some sane 
and wholesome essays of his own on the future development of 
American foreign policy. This volume contains a well-arranged 
index to the whole series. 

“The Works of Lord Byron : Letters and Journals.” Vol. VI- 
London: Murray. 1901. 6s. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Le Creature Sovrane. By Adolfo Padovan. Milan: Hoepli. 
1901. Lire 3. 
We reviewed the author's “ Sons of Glory” more than a year 


ago (27 October, 1900), and in his “ Sovereign Beings” the high- 


| pitched note of adulation of everybody and everything which we 
| noted in the earlier work, shows no signs of diminution. It is 
| no doubt an enviable frame of mind, and the incorruptible 
| critic feels almost mean in suggesting that the book is wanting 


in discrimination and judgment. Such is the case however. 


| We like the author and do not care for his book, but that is 


This volume contains the correspondence, &c. of Byron | ; i I 
| and S. Francis of Assisi, as “sovereign beings” among the 


during the Missolonghi period, and there are various interesting 
appendices, dealing among other matters with the quarrel 
between byron and Southey, the Greek Revolution of 1821-24, 
and the death and burial of Byron. 
notice that some of the references to Trelawny, which the editor, 
Mr. Prothero, makes, have aroused indignation in some quarters. 
Byron himself as well as Shelley and Mrs. Shelley had a high 
opinion of Trelawny. At the same time Mr. Prothero does 


We are not surprised to | 


full justice to Trelawny’s “Recollections” as the following | 


admirable passage shows: “He was daily in the company 
of Shelley and Byron, of whom he has painted pictures which 
are incomparably fresh and vivid. They are the work of a man 
who saw with the eye of genius, and described with the direct 
force of the natural, but unconscious artist.” 


“ The Beginnings of Poetry.” By Francis B. Gummere. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1go1. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gummere, who is Professor of English in Haverford 
College, has clearly given much thought aid labour to this work. 
“Rhythm as the Essential Fact of Poetry” is a suggestive 
chapter, but Mr. Gummere is rather long-winded and tedious 
at times. 
into half the space he actually occupies. Prose in poetic form 
is no more to the liking of Mr. Gummere than poetry in prose. 
He thinks—but we cannot say his reasons for thinking thus 
are conclusive—Walter Pater, Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio 
will not last. They have set up “a new euphemism of no real 
promise and permanence. When the balance is struck, these 
writers will perhaps take a place in prose analogous, even if 
in a contrary spirit, to the place of Swift in verse”. 


“A Gift Book for the Home.’ By the Duke of Argyll. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1go1. 8s. 

Hitherto the name of the Duke of Argyll has figured only on 
serious works intended for students. The present Duke has 
other views. This book, described as a gift for the home, is 
serious enough in all conscience; it tells the story of Our Lord 
in undistinguished verse, printed on glossy paper, and illus- 
trated with ordinary reproductions of well-known pictures ; 
there is nothing in it to appeal to the student. The Duke of 
Argyll seems to be drifting into competition with the cheap 
bookmakers who are the unwelcome product of modern popular 
education. 


“Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages.” By the Rev. 
Edward Cutts. London: Virtue. 1902. 75. 6d. 

This work, whilst neither possessing nor affecting any literary 
graces, is a really delightful gossip about chivalry, knight- 
errants, armour, jousts, pilgrims, monks and monasteries, mer- 
chants and merchant guilds. 
pleasanter book of the kind, and we believe moreover that it is 
sound as well as readable throughout. Mr. Cutts’ archo- 


thorough, and he has made good use of them. We hope this 
book will be widely read. 


“The: Ballad of the Rook.” By G. W. With Illustrations by 
the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham. London: Smith, Elder. 
net. 

This is the song of a rook who was so grateful for the food 
which the kind folk of Clouds House provided for him and his 
in bad times that he would not follow the rest of his fellows 
when they departed at the end of winter, but stayed, got a 
mate, and built his nest in a tree in the park. It is pleasant. 


The illustrations are bold and rather effective. “G. W.” 
stands possibly for George Wyndham. 
“The Genealogist.” New series, Vol. XVII. London: 


Elliot Stock. 1901. 


This volume contains four parts bound together with a table 
of contents and general index. There are as usual a few critical 
articles by Mr. J. H. Round and others ; and family histories 
continued from part to part. If the editor takes the trouble to 
compile a volume, it would not add much to his labour if he 
combined these continued stories. It is also rather troublesome 
to search Vol. XVI. for the beginning of a sentence, as in the 
case of the Wrottesleys of Wrottesley—an appendix to the work. 
“ The Genealogist ” is the best of the magazines devoted to its 
subject, and this volume contains original matter such as the 
“Charters of the Priory of Sempringham”. 


already much when it is often impossible to like either the one or 
the other. As an instance of an utter want of discernment and 
understanding, he couples together in turgid periods Mahomet 


prophets and Saints, as “ Sovereign beings” who had felt to the 
full all the force of “ great joy”. Accuracy is never a strong 
point in a perfervid mind, and in the three pages devoted to 
S. Francis we note as many errors of fact, all suggesting a want 
of familiarity with the subject. (1) S. Francis is repre- 
sented as leaving La Verna the day after he received the Stig- 
mata: his departure was really a fortnight later: (2) he is 
represented as uttering his final farewell to La Verna on the 
mountain itself and on 15 September ; it was really spoken on 
the Montarcoppa road at the point where La Verna is lost sight 
of, and on 30 September, 1224 : (3) he is represented as ceasing 


to say Office for a week in the delight caused him by his_ 


| “Cantico del Sole”, and there is no warrant for supposing 


| Montenero: Guida Storico-Artistico-Descrittiva. 
We regret he did not compress what he had to say | 


| this book under our notice. 


| of 1822. 


We have not often dipped into a | 


and as erudite as ever. 


that the humble Saint preferred his own compositions to the 
Psalter—the mere statement of such a fact shows an utter 
want of knowledge of his character. But all the while it 
is quite obvious that the author means no harm to anyone, and 
we regret that we cannot like his book better. 


By Pietro 
Vigo. Livorno: Fabbreschi. 1902. Lire 3.50. 
We are glad of the chance circumstance which has brought 
Montenero is a village set upon 
a pleasant hill at a convenient distance from Leghorn. It enjoys 
an Italian, and more especially a Tuscan celebrity, as having 
within its church a wonder-working picture of the Madonna of 
Byzantine workmanship. Tothe world in general, and especially 
to the English literary world, Montenero is known as the resi- 
dence of George, Lord Byron, for six weeks during the summer 
He would have stayed longer, no doubt, in that quite 
enchanting sojourn, had not his friends, the Gambas (the 
Countess Guiccioli, née Gamba, was of his household here) been 
“moved on” by Grand Ducal order. But this book has a 
special significance, a peculiar lesson of its own. It is inspired 
entirely by the wonder-working picture, and yet the mass of 
historic information which its 530 pages contain is of the 
highest interest and importance. It at once occurs to us—and 
here the lesson—that if only every shrine in Italy could find an 
equally loving and learned and wide-minded historian, inspired 
by the two main nerves of religion and research, what a store- 
house of strange and striking information would be got together. 
It is a somewhat difficult matter to make plain to the plain 
English reader, but the miracle picture or image of a place in 
Italy acts as a magnet which attracts around it all the domestic, 
political and religious history of the town or village. The fact 
that the present volume tells us of people so removed from 
miracle pictures as “Giorgio, Lord Byron”, “Shelley Percy 
Bysshe ” and “ Tobia Smollett”, is proof positive of our conten- 
tion. Professor Vigo’s book, valuable as it is in itself, is even 
more valuable as a model which other learned professors, resi- 


. 2 | dent near yet other shrines, might embrace and adopt to the 
logical researches in Essex and elsewhere have been very | 1 


great benefit of the traveller in general and of local historical 
knowledge in particular. 


Storia e Fisiologia dell’? Arte di Ridere. By Tullo Massarani. 
Vol. III. Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 6.50. 

See the SATURDAY REVIEW of 18 August, 1900, and 27 April, 
1901, for notices of Vols. I. and II. of this work. Vol. III. 
deals with the modern world, and our author is as advanced 
He has evidently a great admiration 
for English institutions, social and religious: like Goethe, 
whom he quotes, the example of the Vicar of Wakefield induces 
him to advocate a married clergy. The example seems to us 
somewhat oddly chosen as all the Vicar’s troubles came from 


| his family, and surely constitute something of an argument for 


the celibacy of the clergy. We know that even the worthy 
Vicar at least “ maintained with Whiston” that “it was unlaw- 
ful for a priest of the Church of England, after the death of 
his first wife, to take a second”. But this writer on the art of 
laughter, in spite of his excellent qualities, has no great sense 
of humour. He has great erudition, however; his book is 


| comprehensive; his style genial and pleasant; and he is 


flatteringly full of appreciation for English writers. 


Canti Popolari Toscani. Scelti e annotati da Giovanni 
Giannini. Florence: Barbéra. 1902. Lire 2.25. 
We are grateful to Signor Barbéra for having added to his 
delightful dumpy “Diamante” collection, a volume of the 
popular songs of Tuscany. ‘The part of Tuscany in which the 


“magnitude. 
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song prevails is indicated in every case, and Signor Giannini 
has added a sufficiency of explanatory notes. The Tuscan 
character shows nowhere to greater advantage than in the 
songs of its people, which breathe, in the unostentatious 
manner of the country, every sentiment of piety and affection, 
and we commend the Tuscan popular songs to those who 
would rightly comprehend the popular Tuscan temperament. 


Le Battaglie per la Vita. By Gustavo Strafforello. Milan: 
Hoepli. 1902. Lire 3.50. 

Quite a vade-mecum for the mediocre. Every anecdote has 
its moral, and the author’s advice soars above all reproach : as 
for instance, choose the profession for which you are most 
fitted ; when you have fixed upon your end and aim stick to it ; 
if you have attained to the lowest post in a government office, 
don’t begin the first day by advising your superiors, &c. &c. 
Such maxims are irreproachable, and we suppose there are 


persons who need to learn them by rote. 


Antonio Salvotti ¢ i Processi del Ventuno. By Alessandro 
Luzio. Rome: Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri. 1901. 
Lire 3. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to the history of an 
early phase of the Italian Revolution. The Italian Revolution 
is still generally presented to us in all the garish gilt and tinsel 
of high-flown revolutionary sentiment as an épopée of the first 
Italy has been able with something of her ancient 
cunning, nay let us be just and say with all her unparalleled 
power of exciting sympathy and enthusiasm, to impress 
on the world in general her own view of a far-reaching 
domestic event. but it is not a true view, and the view is 
destined to die at home and abroad. Englishmen had some- 
thing of a similar view about their religious “ reformation” ; it 
has taken 300 years to strip the gilt and tinsel of that view and 
lay bare the chief actors’ motives. Italy is having a like experi- 
ence with regard to her political revolution, but she will not need 
to wait 300 years ere the true view become known. “ Monsieur 
ie Comte”, cries the far-seeing Joseph de Maistre in speaking 
of the French Revolution, “il y a maintenant un grand secret 
européen 4 mettre dans tout son jour ; c’est l’art avec lequel les 
novateurs ont su. . . mettre la gloire et 'honneur du cété des 
idées nouvelles et le ridicule du cété des vieilles maximes ”. 
The process of unveiling has begun in Italy. The present book 
is a step in that direction. 
Pellico and his friends ; it deals, above all, with their stern but 


It deals with the trial of Silvio | 


just judge, the Barone Antonio Salvotti a Venetian, who rightly | 


or wrongly, served Austria because he found his country in 
possession of the Austrians. Salvotti’s name became a by- 


word among Italian conspirators ; he was a species of Judge | 


Jeffreys to them. We have tried to whitewash Jeffreys: Sal- 
votti should never have been painted black. And the present 
book proves it to the hilt. 


The letters of Silvio Pellico and | 


others to the judge whose duty it was to judge them, show that | 


they admired and respected him, and that they were very 


properly grateful to him for many an act of human kindness | 


before the final sentence. In a word Salvotti suddenly stands 
before us as one of the highest types of last century’s Italians ; 
there must be many another such awaiting vindication from the 
hasty judgment of a turbulent age. The book is enriched by 
two portraits which fully bear out Salvotti’s reputation for great 
physical beauty. 

Hoepli Manuals: 


(1) 72 Canto nel suo Meccanismo, 
Illustrations. Milan. 1902. 


By Paolo Guetta. With 


Lire 2.50. 


singing- The publisher claims that it “is the most complete, 
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the most practical, and the most scientific book of the kind yet 
ublished”. That may be so, and we confess to having the 
ighest respect for this publisher's opinion, but we do not pre- 
tend to being sufficiently scientific to judge whether it merits 
quite such an exalted eulogy. In any case it is sure to be 


valuable. 
(2) Storia @ Inghilterra, \Del Dott. G. Bragagnolo. Milan. 
1903. Lire 3. 


Treats of the history of the British Isles from an “eta 
preistorica” down to the Boer war and the death of Queen 
Victoria. Even “ Edward VII.” is included in the Genealogical 
tables: these manuals are nothing if not up-to-date. It 
compares very favourably with English text-books of a similar 
size and object, but stumbles a little over our insuperably intri- 
cate system of titles, as foreigners seem to find it. The book 
is a significant object-lesson in this respect: that whereas 
certain modern Italians like the present author, have “ emanci- 
pated” themselves so far as to accept the once ultra-Protestant 
view of English history, Englishmen have long since left that 
view far behind, and are busily engaged upon re-writing their 
history much more in accordance with the old-fashioned Italian 
view of it. But that is a profound, an intricate, and an elaborate 
matter which cannot be dealt with in a paragraph. 


| 


Meanwhile | 


we appreciate the sincere sentiment of goodwill for us and our | 


institutions which the little book betrays. 


For This Week's Books see page 788. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
drawn below £100. fe) 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
23% ah 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customer 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manazer. 
“ Lonvon.” 


© on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


Telephone Ni 
Telegraphic 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 1o Ciement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital 45,000,000 
Paid-up Capita! ee 41,250,000 
Reserve Fund ee 1,250,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and traneacts every » dence tion of banking busine:s 
h, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, € Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
esia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Depos ts received for fixed periods, Terms on application. 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 
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‘*A Promise is a Debt.’’ 
Our promise for 1902 


| is des they shall 
1st.—Have increased durability. 
2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 
Srd.—Be of best quality only. 

| 4th.—Be reduced to 55/- per pair. 
| 
| 


Wired or beaded edges, optional. Of all Cycle Agents. 
THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills. Aston Cross Birmingham ; and Branches. 


DR, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 

an 
CHLORODYNE ithe only palliative in 

ache, Meningitis, &c. 

Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had 
sworn to." —See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r4d., 2s. od. 


without the words ‘‘ Dr. 
stamp. Overwhelming 


| 
| Trade Mark. 


-» 48. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
- Cottis Browne's "CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCO 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


The ott ST due on the 1st January, 1902, will be paid against presentation 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


| of COUPON No. 10 :— 


| 


In LONDON : 
Within, E.C 

In JOHAN NESBURG: : At the Offices of the Company, Eckstein's Buildings. 
COUPONS to be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and to be pre- 
sented at the London Office any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) after 
—_— the 26th December, 1901, between the hours of ELEVEN and 


At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street 


Listing Forms ee be had on application. 
y Order, ANDREW ae London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 in Street Within, E.C 
16th December, rgor. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £62,035 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £90 per cent. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the inten- 


tion of the Directors of this Company to Sell by Tender £62,035 Three 
per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 189°. 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday 
the 14th day of January, 1902. 

The stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for — £100 Debenture Stock. 

By Order, RANK BUSH, — 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E., 
14th December, 1901. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMKO 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.! Fenchurch Avenue, London 
For ome - apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.W. 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. Gopr REY 
Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, W. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at St. Paul’s 


2 School on Tuesday, January the 14th, 1902, and following days, for 
filling up about FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundation. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Bursar. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
QUARTER are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications tor particulars are invited from Professional Men, Government 
Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing. 
Address (by letter only) “‘ Cun,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esgq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINING. 


HE Shareholders in the Champion Reef Gold 

Mining Company of India (Limited) held thei: thirteenth ordinary 

meeting on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Charles “ennant occupying 
the chair. 

The Chairman proposed the adoption of the report and accounts. It was, he 
said, a pleasure again to be able to draw attention to the excellent results which 
had attended the past year’s operations. The total production of bar gold was 
159,868 ozs., which realised £6 3,7 2. From this the royalty paid to the Mysore 
Government was deducted, leaving £573,941, and other receipts for interest, &c. 
brought the total income up to £576,329. The expenditure on this account 
amounted to £242,817, and the profit upon the year’s working was £233,512. 
The reserves’of ore opened up in the mine were estimated by Mr. Hancock, 
the superintendent, to be 16;,000 tons which represented a small decrease, equal to 
about 5 per cent., compared with the twelve months previously. Mr. Hancock ex- 
pressed the hope that the reserves would be increased in the current year. He also 
pointed out that he had not taken into consideration any of the ore standing below 
the deepest levels. The Mysore Government were well forward with their work in 
connection with the Cauvery power scheme, and it appeared that they would com- 
plete the erection of the transmission plant within the time promised. It would 
necessarily be some time before al! the electric motors were installed. The year's 
working enabled the Board to pay for the past year dividends equal to 125 per cent. 
per annum, following upon dividends of 100 per cent. or over for the four preceding 
years. The current year had been well commenced with returns of 13,341 and 
13,379 0z. of bar gold for the months of October and November ; these were fully up 
to the monthly averages for last year, and he looked forward to a continuance of 
similar satisfactory results. It was interesting to note that the underground work- 
ings in the Champion Reef mine now extended to a distance of over 18 miles, and 
that 28 tons or upwards of standard gold had been returned from the mine during 
its comparatively short life. 

Mr. Taylor, in secc nding the resolution, said that there was the fullest justifica- 
tion for the statement contained in the last paragraph of Mr. Hancock’s report, 
that the mine was looking far more flourishing than it did at the end of September, 
1900. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Stevens proposed :—‘* That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the 
directors, managers, and staff in London and to the superintendent and staff in 
India for the zeal and energy they have displayed in the company’s interests during 
the past year, and that the sum of £5,000 be voted them, to be distributed among 
them in such a way as the dire: tors and managers may see fit.” 

Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., seconded the motion, and it was carried with 
acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly thanked the shareholders for the vote, assuring them that 
the managers and staff, as well as the directors, felt very grateful indeed for this 
renewal of their confidence. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. CATALOGUE (December 1901) 
NOW KEADY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooKsELLER, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 


GILBERT & FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


A and F. DENNY, Discount Booksellers, 147 SrRAND and 32 CHARING Cross, 
Lonpon, have just issued their List of Books for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents. Also a short Remainder List. Post free on receipt of name and address. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 
(PRESIDENT, SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B.). 
The first two volumes for rgo1, viz. THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS BY MENDANA, 1568, edited by Lord Amuerst of Hackney and 
Mr. Basi. THOMSON, are now being distributed to Members through Mr. Bernard 


Quaritch. 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Prospec uses, &c,, may be obtained 
from WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 


115 Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


PRINCE OF WALES. Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 


«BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—There will be no Matinée of “* Becky Sharp” on 
December 21, or Evening performances of ‘* Becky Sharp” on December 21, 23, 24, 
and2s. ‘* Becky Sharp” will be resumed on December 26 at 8 o'clock precisely 
and Every Evening, with full cast, and Saturday Matinées at 2 o’cl ck. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open, 7.45. “BECKY SHARP” at 8. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


FOURTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, BOXING DAY, Dec. 26, at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée Wednesday next at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Admission Free, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
RCHLE 
TREHERNE S NEW LIST. The Gold of Ophir Stanford. 5s. net. 
TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By PETER | Religion in Recent Ar (P. © tes Hodder and Stoughton. 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
Athenaum.—‘ Undoubtedly a well-written novel.” : 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘* We commend the story to the thoughtful reader. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— A well-written novel.’ 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch.— Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair.—‘‘ An unusually able volume....../ A creepy, clever volume. 
Truth. —** Exceptionally clever and interesting.” 


DROSS. By TREMAYNE. 


Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Westminster Gasette.—“ A daring idea is well carried out.” : 

Western Morning News.—“ As a literary work it is one of great daring and 
equal excellence.” 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The story is powerful and interesting.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicie.—“* They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of open air 
and sturdy constitutions.” 


Price 6s. 


By Mason. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


Price 6s. 
Pail Mall Cazette.—* Nothing pleasanter conld be devised.” 
Morning A dvertiser.—** Thirteen admirable little stories.” 
a Independent.—‘* A lively, hearty, unpretentious set of tales that we have 
enjoyed. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘* The author is to be congratulated on this handful of idylls 
of true love.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gasette.—** Well told and pathetic.” 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 
Ronatp Howe. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ \ really clever bit of work...... witty and enter- 
taining.” 


By E. NEsBIT. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine. 


NOTICE: 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 


CHARLES DOICKENS. 


THE 


Only Complete Editions 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS 


ARE THOSE PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 


WHO ARE THE 
PROPRIETORS OF THE COPYRIGHTS. 


A Full Detailed Catalogue, 


CONTAINING 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEXTS 
OF EACH EDITION 
Will be sent on application, together with a Pamphlet, entitled 
CH ARLES Some Notes on his Life and Writings, with 


8 Portraits and 37 Illustrations and Facsimiles 
DICKENS s of his Handwriting and Autographs. 


Prices: Complete Sets from £1 1s. to £10 4s.; 
Single Volumes from 1s. to 6s. each. 


London, CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
7 


10s. net. 
The Madonna (Adolfo Venturi). Burns and Oates. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
**The Westminster Biographies”: John Henry Cardinal Newman 
(A. R. Waller and G. IH. S. Burrow). Kegan Paul. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 
School and Sea Days (Alan Oscar). Burleigh. 
In Memory of W. V. (W. Canton). Dent. 35. 6. net. 
Tales of Past Times (Charles Perrault. Temple Edition). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net. 


31s. 6d. 


CLAssIcs. 

The Cambridge Platonists: Being Selections from the Writings of 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith and Nathanael Culverwel 
(E. T. Campagnac). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 65. 6d. 
net. 

Blackwood’s English Classics’: — Scott: Marmion (Alexander 
Mackie), 1s. 6¢.: ‘* Blackwood’s Classical Texts” :—Virgil, 
Georgics I. (John Sergeaunt), 1s. 6@. Blackwood. 

Virgil’s .Eneid, Book II. (M. T. Tatham). Arnold. 

FICTION. 

Under the Sword (The Countess de Sulmalla). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Romance ef an Emergency (Mrs. G. S. Reaney). Drane. 6s. 

The Calling of the Weir (Frederick Langbridge). Digby, Long.: 6s. 

A Bid for Empire (Major Arthur Griffiths). Digby, Long. 6s. 

A Parish Scandal (Mrs. Charles Marshall). Stock. 6s. 

My Own Death (‘* Limbo”). Drane. 6s. 

The New Americans (A. Hodder}. Macmillan. 6s. 

Luke Delmege (Rev. P. A. Sheehan). Longmans. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the Third, Year XVII. 
(Edited and Translated by Luke Owen Pike) Mackie and Co. 

The Early History of Venice (F. C. Hodgson). Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Palaces, Prisons, and Kesting Places of Mary Queen of Scots (Michael 
Myers Shoemaker). Virtue. 42s. net. 

The Tragedy of Sir France's Bacon (Harold Bayley). Grant Richards. 
6s. net. 

Types of Naval Officers, drawn from the History of the British Navy 
(A. T. Mahan). Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Companies Act, 1900 (Second Edition. PP. F. Simonson). 
Effingham Wilson. 

Ruling Cases (Robert Campbell. Vol. XXV.). Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 
255. net. 


Is. 6d. 


NATURAL History. 
Insect Life (J. H. Fabre). Macmillan. 6s. 
Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire among the Manors of Bramshott 
(W. W. Capes). Macmillan. 8s. 6a. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 


Practical Chemistry (R. Abegg and W. Herz). Macmillan. 6s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Dangers of Spiritualism (By 2 Member of the Society for Psychical 
Research). Sands. 2s. 6c. 
On the Composition of Dutch Butter (J. J. L. van Ryn). Bailliére. 
History of Geology and Palwontology (Karl Alfred von Zittel. 
Translated by Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon). Scott. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
A Critical and Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Third Gospel 
(P. C. Sense). Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
Inns of Court Sermons (Rev. H. C. Beeching). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
The Teaching of Jesus (G. B. Stevens). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 3s. 6d. 


VERSE. 
‘* By the Way Ballads” (W. Sapte, jun.). Sands. 35. 6d. 
Through Human Eyes (A. Buckton). Mathews. 3,5. 6d. net. 


The Lost Eurydice and Other Poems (Robert Bain), 
Hodge. 35. 6d. 

Mirth and Music (F. B. Doveton). Baker. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ballads of the Fleet (New Edition. Rennell Rodd). Arnold. 35. 6d. 

Poems (A. Romney Green). Brimley Johnson. 5s. net. 

Polyphemus and Other Poems (R. C. Trevelyan). Brimley Johnson. 
75. 6d. net. . 


( ilasg. Wi 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Von Alfred Holder. 
ung). Leipzig: Teubner. 

Art of Life, The (R. de Maulde la Clavitre. Translated by G. H. 
Ely). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Church Directory and Almanack, The (1902). Nisbet. 2s. net. 

Clergy Directory, The (1902). Phillips. 4s. 6a. 

Dod’s Peerage, 1902. Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. 

Dombey and Son (Dickens). Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (Edited by John Lane). 
Chatto and Windus. Is. 6d. 

God bo Shakespeare (Second Edition. Charles Downing). Greening. 


Vierzehnte Liefer- 


In Memoriam (Tennyson) ; Isopel Berners (George Borrow). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2:5. 6d. net each. 

Jean: a Play (Harry Tighe). Siock. 25. 6d. 

eee A, of the English Church (1902). Church Printing Co. 
Is. 6d, 


(Continued on page 790.) 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAPITAL CIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 


TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By Mowsray Morris. With Illustrations by Gutzon Borglum. 
‘* A fine book...... Well and strongly told.....A fit book for a brave boy.” 
Scotsman. 
“An admirable boys’ book...... Daring deeds to!d in vigorous and picturesque 
language...... Supplied with a series of excellent illustrations." —Glasgow Herald. 


INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF A 


NATURALIST. By J.-H. F ApRE. Translated from the French by the 
Author of “ Mademoiseile Mori.” With a Preface by Davin SHarr, M.A., 
F.RS. sllustrated by M. Prendergast Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
WITH STORIES OF ORCHID-COLLECTING. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Coloured Plates by J. L. Macrariane, F.R.HLS. 
4to. gilt edges, 21s. net. 


SCENES OF RURAL LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE 
AMONG THE MANORS OF BRAMSHOTT. 


By W. W. CAPES, Rector of Bramshott. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information 
and prerared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND ECYPT. ‘os. net. 
CUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. os. net. 
CUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. os. net. 
CUIDE TO ITALY. ios. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 


Biography by HORACE E. SCUDDER. Illustrated with several Portraits. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ There was room for such a biegraphy of him as would bring 
Lowell's personality, and the character of his achie vement— more especially in the 
cause of ‘the liberation of humanity '—home to the reading public generally. These 
two volumes supply the want...... Mr. Scudder is, in point of knowledge and of im- 
partiality, exceptionally well qualified for his task.” 


By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
THE LIARS. An Original Comedy in 


Four Acts. By Henry Artuur Jones, Author of ‘*‘ The Tempter,” ‘ The 
Crusaders,” &ce. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. ConTENTs For JANUARY: 


PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author ai oy as PELICAN BUILDS 
of “The Enchanter.” Chapters , NEST. By ALEXANDER 
XXXL—XXXIV 


GODs AND LITTLE FISHES. By 


THE BRITISH OFFICER AND 
HIS FOREIGN CRITICS. By 


the Reverend J. Scoutar Tuom- Lieu:.-Colonel MaupE. 

SON. OF THE FUTURE, 
THE ST. LOUIS OF “ THE by JESSE QUAIL. 

“RISIS.” nofe Dixon. HIS LAST LETVER. 

PATER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. GUAGE, By Steriizn Gwynn. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 

THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES.—II. The Second Visit. By 
J. G. Witson. Portraits of fe semen 2 and reproductions of Letters and 
Original Sketches by him, not before published. 

POLICEMAN FLYNN’'S ADVENTURES. XVI.—He Guards a Crossing. 
ne and Practice. (Conclusion of the Series.) By EvLiott 
LOWER 


DAY TWENTY YEARS AGO. By Cuarres Bartecr 

.OOMIS, 

THE GENTLEMAN OF THF PI.USH ROCKER. By Rers McEnery 
STvVarRT. 


ELECTRIC TRANSIT IN LONDON AND PARIS, By Isaac N. Forv. 
With Plans and Pictures. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
THE WYNDHAM GIRLS. Complete long Story. By M. A. Taccarr. 
SAM BENSON'S AUTOMOBILE. By F. S. Battarp. 
UNCLE JOHN, MIND-LEADER. by Etner D, Purrer. 
HOW WE SET OUR WATCHES BY A STAR. By W. S. Harwoop. 
And numerous other Stories fo for the Young. 


MACMILLAN ond CO., Limited, London. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


SIR HENRY RAFBURN. By Sir WaLterR ARMSTRONG, 


we of the National Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late 
R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Catalogue Raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by 

L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 
68 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. 
Large imperial gto. £5 5s. net. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s 
Record. Edited by Dr. H. F. Tepe With an Introductory Essay by the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., L . F.R.S. To be completed in Eight 
super-royal 8vo, Volumes, with many i. Coloured Plates, and Black-and- 
White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per Volume; or in half-morocco, 
gilt edges, £1 1s. net per Volume. 

Vol. I—AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates 
and Maps. 

A Full and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first Volume 

may be obtained on approval. 
With 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howe ts. 


12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates and 4o Text Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. Second Impression. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 


With 12 Phot gravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text II'ustratiors from 
Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. Second Impression. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA: and other Love Lyrics 


from India. Selected and Arranged by Laurence Hore. 1 vol. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Artuur Symons. With Portrait. 2 vols. 


Ios, net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 


Taste and ¥sthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century- 
By Octave Uzanne. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustra- 
tions by Francois Courboin. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical Studies 


of the Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, 
and Alma-Tadema. By Cosmo MonkuHovse. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 


8vo. os. net. 
FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. 
Br#ksTAp. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and 


Dyurkiov. Bv H. L. 
Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol. 3s. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Transla- 


tion from the Danish Originals, by H. L. Br#xsrap. With an Introduction. 
by Edmund Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 2 vols. 
1os. net each, or 1 vol. £1 net. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF CREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By 


Emite Micuer. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. Artist, Thinker, and Man of 


Science. From the French of EuceENe Mintz Member of the Institute of 
—- &c. With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. price 
2 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By Corrano Ricct, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. 
Imperial Svo. £2 2s. vet. 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By Emice Micner, Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with 76 Full-page Piates and Illustrations in the Text. In vl. 
gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 zs. net. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S WORKS. 
TWELVE PORTRAITS. Lithographed in Colours 


(15 in. by 164 in.), in Pordolio, 21s. net. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. 12 Coloured 
Plates, with accompanying Rhymes by Rupyarp KuP.inG,. 4to. boards, litho- 
graphed on cartridge paper, 2s. 6d. 

AN ALPHABET. 26 Coloured Plates, 4to. boards, 


lithographed on cartridge-paper, ss. The Library Edition. On Dutch hand- 
made paper, 12s. 6d. net. 


LONDON TYPES. 12 Coloured Plates, with Quator- 


zains by W. E. HeENLey. 4to. boards, lithographed on cartridge-paver, 5s. 
*.% 4 few Sets of the Plates of these Works, Printed from the Original Wood- 
blocks and Hand-coloured by the Artist, in Portfolio, £21 net. 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 


16 Pastels. Reproduced in Colours, 42s. net. 


THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Rhymes 


by ArrHuk WavuGu. 4to. boards, ss. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EpmuNp Gosse. A Library Fdition in Twelve volumes, demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of Twelve Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets of 
separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpuat. 
With an Introduction by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. With 4 Coloured Plates by 
Eugéne Pau! Avril, a Photogravuie, and Poriraits. 


COLOMBA: CARMEN. By Prosper In- 
treduction by Mr. Arthur Symons. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, a 
Photogravure, and Portraits. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“WHAT’S WHAT.” 


The The NEW REFERENCE BOOK and CUIDE TO ~ LIFE. 


Full page Illustrations. Favourably received by 50 Newspapers. 
Containing nearly 2,500 Original Arti-les, and many subjects omitted in 
ordinary works of reference. 
E.G.- WILL TELL YOU How to Travel—Where to Go—How to Amuse 
Yourself—How to Study—What Books to Read—What Schools to Choose—How 
to Cure Disease—-What is the Law—How to Speculate—What Papers are Best — 


How to Write Articles—How to Deal with Publishers How to Care for Children— | 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


How to Manage Nurses—How to Dress—How to Gamble—How to get Trained as 
a Soldier, Barrister. Doctor, Clergyman, Engineer—How to See London—Where 
to Shop—How to Buy Pictures—What are the Chances in the Professions - What 
Doctor to go to—The Nature of Manufactures—How to Learn Singing—How to 
Study Languages. And gives dozens of interesting, critical Sketches of prominent 
Men and Women, and SCORES OF OTHER THINGS. 


6 - net. SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 6/- net. 


"The only ROOK in the WORLD which affords Purchasers the right of a 
FREE CONSULTATION with the Editor on ANY SUBJECT whatsoever, 
concerning which information i is desired. 


GUIDE- BOOK, CYCLOP-EDIA, and MEDICAL 


WORK. 
BOOK OF ESSAYS, COUNSELS, AND 
CRITICISMS. 
“WHAT'S” WHAT.” Editor: HARRY QUILTER. 
6- net. 6/- net. 6- net. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


New Novels and Serials. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” | 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 


By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, 
Parish Priest, Doneraile, co. Cork. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Australian Tom Sawyer.’?— Express. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: 


A Story of Australian Life. 
By EDWARD DYSON. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bristol Daily Mercury.—‘ The interest of the story, which is splendid reading 
for boys, is enhanced by some romantic love affairs.” 


Scotsman.— It is a spirited and interesting ta'e of life among the mining com- 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Newcomes, The (Thackeray). Macmillan. 35. 6¢. 

Royal Blue Book, The (1902). Kelly’s. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The North American 
Review, 2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr.; La Revue, 
1 fr. 25 ; The World’s Work, 25c.; The Economic Journal, 5s. 
net ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. 

For JANUARY, 1902:—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; The English 
Illustrated 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
The Writer of 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” 


ENTITLED 


A MODERN ANTAEUS. 


6s. 
.originality......one of 
day.” 

Daily News. 


** spowerful character-drawing...... humour...... pathos..... 
the finest and best books that have appeared for many a long 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.- 


GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart., of Aliwal, 


G.C.B., including his services in South America—In the Peninsula and France 
—At New Orleans—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica —In South 
Africa during the Kaffir War—In India during the Sikh War—And at the 
Cape, &c. Edited by G. C MOORE SMITH. With some Additional 
Chapters supplied by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two 
vols. demy 8vo. 24s. net. [Just out. 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK. An 


Autobiography. Edited by the late Sir COURTENAY BOYLE, K.C.B. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. [Just out. 


SAILOR OF KING GEORGE. 
Being a History of the Adventures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by 
A. BECKFORD BEVAN and the Rev. H. B. WOLRYCHE WHITMOR 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just = 


A 


“THE LADY POVERTY. A Thirteenth. 


Century rs Translated by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 
Author of ‘ Rubricated, with Photogravure and 
Designed Title “page, 12 (Just out. 
This was the first book ever written about St. Francis of Assisi, having been com- 
pleted less than a year after the Saint's death, and is now trans lated into English 


5S. net. 


| for the first time. 


munity at Waddy, in Victoria, is full of adventurous incident, and has striking | 


sketches of primitive character in boys and grown-up persons.” 
Glasgow Herald.—*** The Gold-Stealers,’ by Edward Dyson, is one of the most 
original of the many books for young readers that the season has yet produced.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


JANUARY 1902. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME 
Contains the Opening Chapters of 
MARY STUART BOYD’S NEW NOVEL, 


“CLIPPED WINGS.” 


And the other Contents are : 
SOME STARS OF THE eed moe STAGE. 
EVAN TANBANC (Complete Story 
THE NORTH-WEST F ONTIER OF INDIA. 
ABOUT THE — STATES STEEL TRUST. 


H. W. Lucy. 
Joun FiInnemore. 
R. T. Hacurpay, M.B. 


| THE MONO-RA E. G. Craven. 
BY “THE DEVIL: ELBOW’ POOL. HAROLD 
THE GREAT CANALS OF THE WORLD. ANGus. 


| IN THE LAND OF EVANGELINE. 


The JANUARY Issue of LONGMAN’S 


MAGAZINE will contain the opening 
chapters of Two New Serials :— 


Il. THE DISENTANGLERS, by an 
anonymous writer, in which is de- 
scribed the efforts of an association 
of young people (working on business 
lines) to arrange social complications 
mainly of a matrimonial character. 


ll. A FRIEND OF NELSON, », 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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THE WORLD'S DARKEST ISLAND. 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE REVENUE. 


A.T.S. 


Rev. R. Witson. 


LITERARY RELICS OF VALUE H. Macfar.ane. 
GINGER-GRUBBERS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. R. W. Cater. 
A COLD DECEMBER “ SANSTERRE.” 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 1s. 


A Second Edition of 
this SPLENDID CHRISTMAS NUMBER is 
Now on sale at all Bock: sellers’. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR 1902. 
If you have not already ordered *‘ Chambers’s Juurnal”™ for 1902. the under- 
ae order form to your Fookseller will secure a regular delivery of the 
agazine. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London ; and Edinburgh. 
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Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


With some Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare during the 
Eighteenth Century. 
By ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 


With Six Photogravure Portraits, 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 


NAVAL BRIGADES 
IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


By SURGEON T. T. JEANS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN 
POLAND. 


By LORAINE PETRE. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


** Full and accurate in matter, bright and crisp in manner, the work is a valuable 
addition to the histories of the Napoleonic wars.”"—Contemporary Review. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR 1902. 


The cheapest and handiest book of reference. 
[ Ready. 


Sixty-second year. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo. printed cn art p:per, tastefully bound, and fully Illustrated, 


8s. 6d. net. 
SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS: 
their History and Associations. By M. E. LetcesTer Ap Is. | 
“* Mr. Addis’s book can be confidently c« ded to the increasing class who 
take a genuine interest in the ecclesiastical landmarks of the past.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


In square crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, and fully illustrated, 6s. net. 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of the 
Old Time and the New. By the Dean or Ery. A charming succession of 
Gossiping Chapters. With many quaint and picturesque lilustrations of the 
Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its Surroundings. a 

“It is a book to possess and dip into very often, betraying the personality of the 
writer and teaching much that 1s well worth learning of the past—especially that 
part connected with the old minster.”— Bookman. 


NOW READY, NEW WELSH STORY.—In crown 68vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


LLOYD OF THE MILL: or the First Shall be 


Last and the Last First. A Welsh Story. By Joun Tuomas, D.D. 
A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT.—Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE FORGOTTEN MELODY. By One wuo 


Rememsers Ir. A Christmas Recital. 

In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in prominently, and 
the keeping of Christmas is treated of in both the lively gossiping style and the 
seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pile of suggested 
Christmas presents for the coming season. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LITTLE FOLK AND SOME OF 
THEIR DOINGS. By E. L.S. 

‘* The little folk who read the account will gather many useful lessons as to how 
they shculd spend their own time if they wish to earn the character of being good 
and well conducted.”—Church Bells. 

In crown 8vo. cloth Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


JESOP’S FABLES IN VERSE. By Euizasetu 
Evyears. Fully Illustrated. 
** An agreeable gift for a child, for the binding is neat and attractive, the paper 
and printing are good, and the illustrations numerous and excellent.” 
Church Family Newspaper. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 
By 


JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and Three Acts. 


Harry TIGHE. 


In crown §s, net. 


TITUS AND LYSANDER. A Comedy in Five 


Acts. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


MATTER AND MIND. How Connected, and 


1902 Edition Now Ready. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


TOGETHER WITH 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCILLORS AND KNIGHTS. 


Sixty-fourth Edition. 1902. 


Thoroughly Revised and Edited by ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
More than 2,000 pages, super royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 


LonpDon : 
HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, S.W. 
(Opposite Marlborough House), 


Booxseccers to His Majesty THE Kinc. 
And of all Booksellers. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1902. Price Sixpence. 


THE DISENTANGLERS.—Chapter I. The Great Idea. Chapter II. From the 
Highways and redges. 

A SMUGGLER'’'S DIARY. By W. H. Hunt. 

MULLET AT ‘THE LAND'S END. By the Rev. Joun 
SABELL, 

SUNSET. By Watrer Herries Pottock. 

THE GATE. By Jonn Oxennam. 

WHAT WE BREATHE. By Mrs. Percy FRANKLAND. 

A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. Chapters I.-VI. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE: Write for Prospectus to 
THE MANAGER, Saturday Review, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 14s., 
payable in advance. 


Two New Serial Stories. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
AND 
THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
By A. E. W. MASON, 
‘BEGIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents on December 23. 


The same Number contains the completion of 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


With a Portrait (hitherto unpublished) of W. M. Thackeray from a Sketch by 
Count p’Oxsay, tx Illustrations in the text, and 5 full-page Illustrations. 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


VICTOR. By A. T. Quitter-Coucn. | AT THE JUSTICE’S WINDOW. 
THE EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY By Mrs. Woops. 
PLACE - HUNTER. By ALEx- THE GREAT DUCHESS. By G. s. 
ANDER INNES SHAND, Srreer. 


A__LONDONER’S LOG - BOOK. | A FORGOTTEN POET. By. the 
XII. Rev. W 


W. H. Hutton, B.D. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General ising. i 
Estimates and all information of charge. 
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XMAS WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST OF ALL XMAS NUMBERS. 
THE WINDSOR’S SEVENTH XMAS ISSUE. 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
HALL CAINE RUDYARD KIPLING 
IAN MACLAREN CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
GILBERT PARKER GUY BOOTHBY 
ROBERT BARR E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
F. M. WHITE E. NESBIT 
One great feature of the number is the powerful New Story by 
HALL CAINE, 


Author of ““THE ETERNAL CITY,” THE CHRISTIAN,” and THE MANXMAN,” 


The Story was originally announced as a'serial attraction, but it will now appear in two large instalments only—in the 
Christmas and January Numbers. 


THE LONG STORY BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
is a dramatic narrative of absorbing interest, dealing with the War in South Africa. 
A new series of Stories dealing with the further adventures of the now famous Thompson by 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


who has, in this series, created a character that will probably eclipse the fame of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,” ‘* Sherlock Holmes,” and his own ‘ Captain 
Kettle.” The interest aroused by the dauntless Thompson’s startling experience is world-wide, and it is now obvious that he has become 
ONE OF THE * WINDSOR’S” BIG SUCCESSES. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES 


will prove the_most varied, the most entertaining, and the most instructive that any magazine has yet published. 


THIS SUPERB DOUBLE NUMBER 
will be printed on special art paper, and contain illustrations by 


ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


WINDSOR XMAS - - - - = 14s. 


WARD, LOCK LIST. 


MAX ADELER’S NEW STORY. } A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


CAPTAIN BLUITT. 6s. THE NIDDING NOD; 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ There are Chapters of delicious humour, and many | or, Once upon a Ti me. 3s. 6d. 


es of pure fun, which are excellent.” a 7 
paetol ‘D'S NEWS says :—"“* Max Adeler has struck a new vein, rich with | By H. ESCOTT-INMAN, 

humour, and mingled with a pathos as full_and deep and tender as anything that Author of “ The One-Eyed Griffin,” ‘* Prince Ginbley Gobbley,” ‘‘ Gobbo Bobo.” 

ever came from Dickens's immortal peu. This is a great praise, and it is deserved.” Beauiifully and profusely illustrated by Ernold A. Mason. 

The SCOTSMA.N says :—‘‘ It continues with the happiest effect the nonsensical, 


GUY BOOTHBY’'S GREATEST NOVEL. whimsical, fanciful, and delightful account of the Pattypats, by which its writer is. 


already known to the world of coming men and women, Br'sker fooling never came 


FAR EWE LL N t KOLA. 5s. fiom Fairyland, and to read the book is as near going to the pantomime as literature 


can go. 


Hundreds of thousands of readers have unique 
adventures o' the most popular character in all modern fiction—Dr. Nikola the in- , “ 
scrutab'e. He and his cat have become By WILLIAM LE QU if Thee,” 
tongue isspoken. In “‘ Farewell Nikola” reader and author aiike bid the extra- Mu 
ordinary good-bye. It is without doubt the strangest of the strange tales which Mr. THE TE M PTR ESS. 3s. 6d. 
Guy Boothby has written. oy pk TER DISPATCH says :—‘ The season can hardly produce a 
> k more full of exciting interest. 
h ay ROBER1 T NEILSON STEPHENS, | The WEEKLY DISPATCH says :—“' As enthralling in its strange incident, its 
Author of “ Philip Winwood,” ** A Gentleman Player,” &c.’ situations, and its unexpected dénouement as any Mr. Le Queux has written. To 


CAPTAIN RAVE NSHAW 6s find Mr. Le Queux’s equal at this kind of work we must seek writers across the 
e bal Channel. where the romance of mystery and crime has ever found its most masterful 
Not since the absorbing adventures of D’Artagnan have we had anytbing so good conceivers.” 


in the blended vein of romance and comedy. Mr. Stephens in his latest novel has r 7 6am — 
ven us a tale to gratify the taste of his most ardent admirers. The background of By BURFORD DELANNOY, Author of “ Nineteen Thousand Pounds,” &c. 


fis. abethan London, with its narrow streets and dark houses, gives excellent scope BETWEEN THE Li N ES 2s. 


for deeds of enterprise and of worth. The beggar student, the rich goldsmith, the 


roisterer and the rake, the fop and the maid, are al! here ; foremost amongst them, In the matter of sensationalism sheer and simp'e Mr. Burford Delannoy is hard to 
Captain Ravenshaw himself, soldier of fortune and adventurer, who, afer escapades beat. No one would imagine from the title that the two covers ot this novel contain 
of binding interest, fioally wins a way to fame and to matrimony. Captain enough mystery, murder, move ent, and intrigue to provide plots for balf a dozen 


Ravenshaw " is sure to find favour, for in incident, plot, and design the author has ~ alee he Adelphi Theat fe 
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THE CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


(1885.) 
AN IDYLL OF THE MISTLETOE. 
(From Idylls of Aylwin Hall.) 


Scene: THE SHRUBBERY OF AYLWIN HALL IN WALES, 
Time: CHRISTMAS EVE. 


[The train by which Aylwin has hurried from London on his 
return from Cairo, in the belief that he shall find both wife 
and child dead, has been blocked ten miles from the “ Aylwin 
Station” by a local snow-storm. He, consequently, has had 
to walk across country. 

AYLWIN. 


Beneath yon moon that hangs 

Silvering valley and slope 

Ten miles have I been toiling, stung by fangs 
Of Fear at war with Hope. 

[He looks up at the windows, most of which are in 
darkness. The servants have, unknown to him, 
seen himin the shrubbery, and, believing that, 
according to the old superstition, it is his ghost 
revisiting his home on Christmas Eve, they have 
fled from the house through the kitchen gardens 
in terror. 


From Egypt’s moon of smiles, 

Whose soft divine caress 

Fell on that scorching sand, those rocky piles 
To soothe, to cool, to bless, 

I come to Winnie’s moon 

Who reigns the Queen of Frost — 

I come—to learn the truth—too soon, too soon— 
That she—that both are lost. 

The tale I would not hear 

Which rumour brought to me 

Has driven me home on fluttering wings of fear, 
To see—the sight I see.* 


“ They lie ”—I cried—“ they lie”, 

When babbling Cairo said : 

“ His wife, his child lie stricken—doomed to die”— 
And then “ They both are dead ” :— 

“ They lie and little know 

What mean their lies to me.” 

Stricken! The word called up wild sights of woe 
My eyes alone could see! 


Had Fate’s fell penance—worse 

Than direst Death—returned— 

The fiery phantom of a father’s curse 

That came to her—that burned— 

Burned with the flame which kills, 

By torture, mind and brain ?— 

Had madness come and driven her to the hills ? 
Had hell come back again ? + 


When came the barren post, 

Hope, clutching Fear in strife, 

Still whispered, “ Letters have been sent and lost ; 
They live, the child, the wife ”. 


* After his marriage to Winifred Wynn, Aylwin and she went to live at 
Aylwin Hall, which he took from his uncle, as descri in a previous 
idyll. Five years after the marriage, and four years after the birth of a 
daughter—another Winnie—Aylwin was called out to Egypt. Winifred 
got the news that the caravan which he had joined at Korosko was over- 
taken by a sand storm, and that the whole band had perished. She 
did not know that Aylwin had been rescued by Bedouins when at the 
point of death. He, on his part, on his return from Korosko to Cairo, 
got indirectly the false news that his wife, who had really been ill, had died 
of grief and that his child was dead also. 


+ His wife, before marriage, had been temporarily demented by a 
terrible catastrophe.—See ‘* Aylwin.” 


But Hope was slain at last : 

At last Fear drank her breath ; 

“Tis Death”, I cried, as messengers went past, 
“?Tis Death, or worse than Death”. 


Cairo, your tales were true !— 
Save from the servants’ hall 
The lightless windows tell of funeral rue, 
Or worse than funeral. 
| He now perceives that the door 5 being pushed partly 
open, 
Another fateful sign !— 
Our good Welsh servants leave 
The doors ajar for one whose soul may pine 
For home on Christmas Eve. 


‘The sound of the waits in the distance ts heard 
across the lawn, 


Are they the self-same waits— 

Is that the self-same lay— 

She heard last year when through the home-park gates 
They tred the cedarn way ? 


When Sorrow stands before 

Dead Joy whose songs return, 

With echoes from the deeps of Nevermore, 
The tears come up and burn. 


|He pushes open the door. The hall is deserted, 
He enters, mounts the broad staircase illyumi- 
nated by old sconces and decorated with ever- 


greens. 
He pauses in the portrait gallery, which is lighted 
only by the moon, 


I dare not, dare not call 

The servants from beneath : 

So strangely does the silent house enthral 
My soul with spells of Death. 

And, in the moon’s bright gleam, 

A score ancestral eyes, 

Gazing from every oaken panel, seem 
Charged with old prophecies— 

Old prophecies of bale 

Uttered long vears ago 

To him whs, painted there in coat of mail 
Beneath the mistletoe, 

Shut out a daughter, dead— 

Closed doors of home to one 

Who on a Christmas Eve, to see him, fled 
From halls beyond the sun. 

He passes into a large panelled room lighted only 
dy the moonrays shining through the antique 
windows. Opposite the centre window hangs 
D'Arcy's great picture *‘ Keats on Latmos,” for 
which Winifred sat as Diana bending over the 
sleeping Endymion whose features are those of 
the poet himself idealised from the famous minia- 
ture ofhim, After gazing silently at it he goes 
and stands beneath a large mistletoe bough 
hanging from the ceiling in the centre of the 
room, 


The unforgetting air 

Recalls, on Christmas Day, 

All Yule-tide smiles and tears that ever were: 
So Winnie used to say. 

The servants show their grief 

To-night by hanging here 

The Druids’ bough, whose charm of berry and leaf 
May draw her spirit near. 

Last Christmas Eve there stood 

Where stands one only now 

Three lovers plucking in the old festive mood 
Berries from off a bough— 

Three lovers !—One, a child, 

Cried, “ Kissy, let’s be merry ”, 

Stretching her eager arms, while mother smiled 
And plucked an opaline berry, 


ll 
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Saying —“ Next Christmas Eve, 

Come, Yule-tide spirits come 

And with your sparkling finger-tips re-weave 
Sweet picture-tales of home”.— 

“Yule spirits, let us bring 

Our kisses back next year!” 

Shouted the child, and set the boughs a-swing 
And kissed a pearly sphere. 


These branches seem to sway : 
I feel warm lips and breath, 
As if the room, remembering that sweet day, 
Gathered them back from death. 
“He goes and stands before D'Arcy's picture and 
gases at tt, 
Her loveliness could make 
The wide world love my Love, 
And scorn all other beauty for her sake, 
As scarce worth thinking of : 
Eyes changing with the dreams, 
The loving dreams, that stirred 
In her sweet soul, eyes full of star-like gleams, 
Gleams that, with every word, _ 
Came up to glitter and swim, 
And rise and fall and rise 
Within the wonder of each iris rim— 
I called them “ Psyche’s eyes ”— 
Curved lashes black as night, 
Diana’s love-complexion 
When bloom of goddess, heaven’s Olympian light 
Was held in new subjection 
By Earth’s sweet pearly mesh 
Her human love had spun, 
The wild-rose woof o! half-translucent flesh 
Through which the goddess shone. 


Her loveliness, I say, 

Could make the wide world love her, 

For every hour there seemed, by night and day, 
New beauty to discover. 

Yet when he painted this— 

When D’Arcy limned her face— 

Was it her fleshly beauty crowned my bliss, 
For all the body’s grace? 

No, ’twas the sou! of love— 

The loving heart whose beat 

Made even the music of the spheres above 
From which it moved more sweet. 


What was it when those eyes— 

What was it when that mouth— 

Seemed smiling on me from Egyptian skies 

Till I forgot my drouth ? 

The music from her heart ! 

’Twas this that seemed to quell 

Doom, when the shadow of Death’s undying dart 
Flickered across that hell. 

He drops upon a chair and buries his face in his 
hands. 

And zow ’—Like him, the poet, who woke one night 
From godlike dreams on mossy slopes of Latmos— 
Dreams of Diana’s arms—her bosom white 

Her eyes, Olympian still, yet not too bright 

For earthly love—woke to another sight— 

Woke on that Island, Sorrow’s haunted Patmos 
(Where none can drink with gods the Wine of Light— 
Where none can drink Diana’s roseal breath)— 
Woke, staring with sad eyes, too sad to weep— 
Staring adown a dark—an awful steep 

Of pitiless doom, to see a vision sweep— 

Diana striding Death’s pale horse with Death— 
Like him I wake! Like him? Ah, no! my fate 

Is darker, darker, darker! Child nor wife 

Had Keats to lose ! 47s doom was not to wait 
Lingering in lonely grief outside the gate, 

Longing to die, yet chained to death-in-life. 

_Goes to a deep oriel window partly curtained, and 
gases over the lawn aud pleasaunce towards the 
church in the park. 

To watch yon moon that weaves 
Her net o’er lawn and park, 


While every frost-scale on the holly leaves 
Glitters a diamond spark— 
To see, through leafless trees, 
Through sedge and brush and brake, 
The river winding, stretching, to the leas, 
Dead as a frozen snake— 
To see each chimney stack, 
Each gable fledged with rime 
Brings back that other Christmas Eve—brings back 
The heaven of that sweet time— 
The time made bright by her 
On whom all Nature smiled 
Who sleeps in darkness of the sepulchre— 
There with our sleeping child 
Where, through the branches white; 
And bare and crisp and stiff, 
Stares Aylwin Church—as, on a summer night, 
Upon a crumbling cliff, 
Another grey church stared, 
Stared in the silvery beams 
Shed by a watchful moon whose visage scared 
My soul with other dreams.* 
What—gazing o’er the park— 
What seems the church to say ?— 
“The tomb where lies your life’s dear life is dark, 
Though moonlight bright as day, 
Illuming roofs and towers, 
Shines here through every pane— 
Yes, though my pillars, decked with Yule-tide flowers, 
Are bright, and all the fane, 
’Tis dark in crypts below 
The moonlight in the chancel, 
Ah, can you live anear the sign of woe 
No time, no tears can cancel ? 
Go, build in some lone spot 
On Snowdon or Helvellyn 
Or by some Alpine peak, a lonely grot— 
A home for grief to dwell in ; 
Like that dear Romany friend 
Who in her hut of stone 
Lives by Llyn Coblynau—lives on to spend 
Her life with Sorrow alone.” + 
The dvor opposite to the oriel window where 
Aylwin ts standing is suddenly thrown open. 
A child in her night dress rushing in springs 
into his arms. 
‘THE CHILD. 
He’s come! 
What Father Christmas said, just now, was true : 
He said you’d come to-night. I always knew 
The dear sweet Yule-tide spirits would bring you home 
On Christmas Eve—he’s come, he’s come, he’s come! 
Aylwin ina bewildered way looks in her face, as 
though he doubted her being flesh and blood, 
AYLWIN, 
No phantom from the world of vision this ! 
Warm—! warm of home, of hope, of love and life 
Is this a foretaste of a greater bliss ? 
He kisses her. 
Precious is this sweet earnest—but—the wife ! 


THE CHILD. 
What makes these tears fall on my night-gown sleeve ? 
What makes your lips so shaky when you kiss ? 
AYLWIN. 
Winnie—Your mother?—Does your mother live ?>— 
Quick—quick ! 
THE CHILD (veproachfully). 
Father, how could dear mother die ?— 
Christmas has brought you: Mow, she will not grieve. 
AYLWIN. 
Has she been ill ?—or—strange? 
THE CHILD. 
She used to cry— 
I knew it was for you ; I asked her why 


She would not tell me, but would weep and weep. 
(She points toa door. 


* Refers to a passage in ‘*‘ Aylwin.” 
+ After leaving Aylwin and Winnie on the top of Snowdon, Sinfi 


Lovell left her tribe and went to live alone by Llyn Coblynau as described 
in a previous idyll. 
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Let’s whisper now, I think she’s there asleep : 
They’re all asleep, I think, they’re all so still. 
AYLWIN. 
But where’s your nurse ? 
He throws his cloak round her. 


The night is chill, dear, chill. 


THE CHILD (laughing). 
I left her asleep—asleep beside my bed 
I walked like this ; she never heard a tread ; 
She walks softly on tip-toe, 
And then I crept downstairs. 
AYLWIN. 
Downstairs—But why ? 
THE CHILD. 
My dream, my dream! I knew you’d come, so I 
Pulled back the bolt, and set the door ajar, 
And then crept back to bed ; and when I heard 
The footsteps here, I knew the feet that stirred ; 
“ They’re father’s feet”, I said. And—here you are ! 
| She again walks softly on tip-toe towards the door, 
dragging the cloak behind her, and gently 
opens tt. 
Don’t wake dear mother yet. 
AYLWIN (looking after her). 
How deeply does the little fairy love her ! 
Alive, alive and safe! I thank thee, God, 
For this new soul, stirring within this clod ! 
Both safe! My cup of joy at last brims over. 
(He looks after the child as she stands gently opening 
the door and peeping inio the adjoining room. 
My Winnie’s Winnie, wise in her affection !— 
Within the firmament of this young soul 
How every charm of 4e seems born anew— 
Like rainbow skies that in a drop of dew 
Repeat, in little lights, each magic hue 
Shining in Nature’s great love-aureole ! 
My Winnie’s soul in Love’s divine reflection ! 
CHILD (coming back to Aylwin with her finger on her 
lips and whispering. 
She’s lying on the couch before the fire :— 
AYLWIN. 


I’m going to peep. 


Asleep ? 
THE CHILD. 


I think so, father: you can see 
By little flickers from the yule-log pyre 
A book, it’s upside down upon her knee. 
(She leads him softly towards the door. 
AYLWIWN (peeping through the crack of the door). 
Yes, yes, my cup of joy at last brims over ! 
You love her dearly, Winnie ? 
THE CHILD. 
Oh I love her. 
‘Pulling him away. 
Don’t wake her father, dear : let’s go, let’s go 
And tell the spirits of the mistletoe. 
You recollect the Yule-tide elves last year ? 
Well father, every one is in there now. 
They pass beneath the mistletoe. 
Look, father, look and you can see them peer 
There where the frozen moonlight falls and makes 
The brown-green leaves turn all to silver green. 
AYLWIN (looking up into the bough). 
Well, show me, Winnie, show me what you mean. 
THE CHILD. 
If you stand here—just here where I stand now, 
You'll see a hundred elves inside the bough ! 
Look where the stems are turned to grass-green snakes 
By moonshine, and the pearly berries strown 
In clumps among the leaves are, every cne, 
So full of moonshine that it seems a moon— 
A tiny little darling moon—itself, 
Or Christmas lantern of a Yule-tide elf. 
AYLWIN. 
My Winnie’s Winnie! Witching counterpart 
Of her who has the world for fairy iland— 
The world—and gives it all to this sad heart. 


THE 


THE CHILD. 
Let us wait here till mother wakes—let’s stand 
Beneath the berries of the Christmas bough. 


AYLWIN. 
Now tell me, Winnie, what you meant just now 
About expecting father home to-night. 


THE CHILD. 
I woke up from a dream—oh, such a sight ! 
I saw the sands, and then I saw the Nile, 
And then I saw Old Christmas on a stile: 
He said to me, “ Your father’s just come home : 
It’s me, old Father Christmas made him come— 
It’s me that saved him from the crocodile 
That comes in dreams : you know his frightful smile.” 
AYLWIN (laughing). 
To-morrow you shall take dear mother and me 
To that same stile. 
THE CHILD (clapping her hands joyfully). 
Ah, then you'll see, you'll see !— 
It’s true you'll go to-morrow ? 
AYLWIN. 
Yes; but now 
My Winnie’s shivering underneath this bough : 
Her feet are just like snowballs, they’re so cold ; 
Father must take her to her cosy bed. 
Fle carries her to the door, 
CHILD (kissing his neck as they pass out of the room by 
the door through which she had entered). 


How rough your neck is father and so red! 

You look so nice and rough and brown and old! 
AYLWIN (laughing). 

As nice as Father Christmas? 


WINIFRED (opens the door through which Aylwin and the 
child have passed, gazes inio the room, enters slowly, and 
advances towards the mistletoe bough). . 


A dream can make the darkest night grow glad : 
But oh, my heart, ’tis sad, ’tis very sad 

When only in dreams a heart can still rejoice,— 
Or, if twas madness brought me that dear voice, 
I pray the pitying heavens to keep me mad— 

To keep me mad—to let me ever hear 

The voice—the music of that voice which now 
Seemed speaking to the child beneath this bough. 


Or did I hear the servants in the hall 
Crooning in sorrow ‘neath their mistletoe, 
“ Welcome, dear spirit, to the festival 
You joined a year ago” ? 


But no, the house seems empty ; all so still 
The silence lends each nerve a strange wild thrill. 


How slowly has the moonlight’s mystic band— 
Cutting in twain the night’s prophetic gloom, 
Where memory, love and I together stand— 
Moved round the wails since last I left the room ! 
And now the radiance weaves its fairy lattice 
Of silver falling through the diamond panes 
Across the picture, which it seems to brattice 
In little fields of sheen and shadow-lanes. 
(She goes and stands before the picture of Diana and 

Endymion. 
Like this love-stricken goddess, bending bight 
Above her shepherd in the magic gleam, 
How often have I, waking in the night, 
Bent. over Ha! and wondered what sweet dream 
It was that lit his features as he smiled ! 
Ah, no—I never wondered !—I could see 
The dream was one of love, therefore of me 
Or else of our dear child. 

[Suddenly she starts as though she sees a terrible 

sight and buries her face in her hands. 
It comes—it comes again ! 
The vision sears my brain! 
I see the desert sand— 
See the fell mirage—the mockery river— 
See the Arabs gaze and point and shiver— 
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AYLWIN (alone, strolling about the shrubbery that skirts the 


_ At last the curtained morning’s hazy veils, 


See him there asleep in arms that never 
Open in any land ! | 
[Aylwin re-enters the room and stands by her side. | 
She seems to feel his presence although she has | 
neither seen nor heard him: she suddenly removes | 
her hands from before her face, but still fixes her | 
eyes upon the picture. 
I must go down and leave the door ajar ; 
{A melancholy smile passes over her face. 
But have I really made this heart believe 
That, even on this enchanted Christmas Eve 
The eyes that look down on me from afar, 
The voice that is the music of some star, 
Can come to soothe and bless me while I grieve ? 


And yet my dear one knows I cannot sleep : 
He knows what vigil Sorrow keeps to-night 
And knows that, even when twilight shapes shall sweep 
Night’s ways for coming couriers of the dawn 
No longing will they bring me for the light, 
No longing for the morning’s pleasant sounds 
About the house and from the park and grounds, 
No yearning for the robin’s cheerful voice 
That came last year to make the child rejoice 
With Christmas greetings from the frozen lawn ; 
He knows that when the glimmer comes at last 
Of Christmas morning’s smile,—that then, oh then 
All I shall see across Life’s barren fen 
Will be the spectre of the golden past ; 
He knows that if his loving spirit stood 
Beside me now and kissed these lips of mine, 
There’s not a drop—no not one drop of blood 
In Winnie’s body that would shrink from him ; 
He knows how widowed arms of love dare twine 
Around a shade. He knows these lips would say-: 
“ Do you remember when beside the brim 
Of our dear mountain tarn, when rosy doors 
Of morning opened brightly overhead, 
And these poor longing lips were pressing yours, 
Do you remember what your Winnie said ?” 
| She turns and sees Aylwin by her side, totters and 
falls into his arms. { 
AYLWIN. 
She bade him bring his kisses back again 
From Egypt's burning sand and cruel sun. 
She said, “ These kisses, dear, will forge a chain 
To bind the lives of Winnie and Hal in one ”. 


SCENE II. CuristMas Day. 
large home-park ). 


That struggled with the sun begin to yield, 

And through them shines the beauty of Winnie’s Wales— 
Beloved park, and hill and dale and field— 

Winnie’s Wales— 


Can I be he indeed who used to gaze 

O’er sun-fired sands like countless eyes of quartz ? 
Is that same sun that smiles the sun whose rays, 
So gentle now, would crack the horny warts 

Of camels sinking in that pitiless blaze ? 

Can that soft orb be he whose heat would crack 
My lips and glue them to the teeth’s enamel 

And dry each water-skin upon the pack 

And melt the lump from every thirsty camel ? 


Never did Destiny’s mysterious loom 
On which the eyeless weaver Circumstance 
(Who seems the ward, and yet is not, of Chance 
Weaving the tapestry of human life) 
Show such a marvellous web of joy and gloom 
As this of mine ! 

When, in that moonlit room 
Last night I pictured her, my darling wife, 
Clasping our child in darkness of the tomb— 
Pictured myself the sport of pitiless doom— 
How little I foresaw this Christmas Day— 
Christmas with warmer heart than throbs when May 
Opens young eyes on lingering eyes of spring— 
How little I foresaw this assignation 
With her for whom the Yule-tide robins sing — 


The little dreamer at whose supplication 
I goto make a Christmas morning call 
On the Grand Master of the festival 
We hold to-night in happy Aylwin Hall— 
On Father Christmas—on the king himself. 
| Winifred and the child are heard walking and 
talking on the other side of the palings, dividing 
the shrubbery from the home-held. 
Ah, here they come, I hear our prattling elf. 
THE CHILD. 
They’ve printed from the shrubbery on the rails 
These leaves of ice. They’ve copied on the pales 
The holly leaves in such dear pearly scales. 
WINIFRED. 
Who, child? 
THE CHILD. 
The spirits of Christmas Day. 
WINIFRED (laughing aloud). 
There does seem Yule-tide magic in the way 
The sunny smiles of Winter's welcome play 
‘Round every frozen shrub, and branch, and spray. 
THE CHILD. 
And, mother, look how on the sward 
The rime is melting into drops like dew— 
See how the grass is twinkling all bestarred 
With tiny beads—look !—red and green and blue— 
Except, just there where all the grass is barred 
With shadows from the beechen avenue. 
WINIFRED. 
Those streaks of rime the sun cannot subdue 
Shaped just like beechen branches, gnarled and forked. 
THE CHILD. 
That’s where the darling Christmas elves have worked 


For Christmas Day. 
[Dancing through the gate. 
Christmas Day—Christmas Day— 
They pass through the wicket between the shrubbery 
and the home-fields, and the child on seeing 
Aylwin leaps into his arms and kisses him, 


AYLWIN. 

Tell mother, Winnie, what you dreamt last night. 

THE CHILD. 
I dreamt the Christmas robin came and sang 
Upon the lawn where cedar branches hang, 
And I looked out—the sky was getting bright, 
So I got dressed, (I thought), while nurse was sleepin g ; 
I joined the robin and the sun was peeping 
Above the trees, and we went on the heath, 
And there sat Christmas blowing foggy breath 
Cross-legged upon a stile. He cried, “* Look here— 
This smile’s for you, a good wide smile, my dear, 
Of bright red gums and rare plum pudding teeth 
And jolly old wrinkles round my holly wreath. 
Ho, ho, for Christmas! Ho, for a glad New Year!” 
And then he said “ Your father, dear, is come 
Over the sea and over the frost and snow. 
It’s me, old Father Christmas, led him home, 
Because you said last Yule-tide eve, you know, 
We'll meet next year beneath the Mistletoe”. 


And we are going to see him now! The sun 
May melt the rime from off his beard. Let’s run— 


AYLWIN. 
But what you saw was only a dream you know. 
THE CHILD. 
That’s all the same, for dreams are true. Let’s go. 
AYLWIN. 


Not always true. But every year, in snow 
Or ice, or mist to that same place we'll go, 
And look for Christmas sitting on his stile ; 
And if we see him, then we'll talk awhile, 
Laughing and crying at the things we know 
And leave him always with a hug and smile ; 
And if we do not see him, then— 
THE CHILD. 
What then ? 
AYLWIN. 

Why you and I and mother 
Have only just to kiss each other. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


